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JACQUES  CALLOT. 

Is  the  quiet  old  town  of  Nancy,  with  its  antique 
homes  and  venerable  churches,  they  show  the  P^- 
ing  traveller  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold,  “  Bur- 
randy’s  pride,  and  the  terror  of  France,”  who  fell 
m  battle  outside  its  walls.  There  they  preserve  the 
hero's  helmet,  and  point  to  his  epitaph,  which  may 
well  serve  “  to  jxjint  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

“  He  despised  the  combined  forces  of  kings,  —  he 
vts  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  was  engaged 
in  battle.  How  vain  is  all  trust  in  human  things ! 
He  who  was  so  offen  victorious,  lies  conquered  here 
St  last” 

“  Bella  Dncam  Rewumqae  et  OmarU  omnia  sperneng, 

Total  in  eflUao  sangnioe  laetas  erat. 

IHacite  terrenia  quid  lit  coofidere  rebni. 

Hie  totiei  Victor  duiique  rictui  adeat.” 

'Ihere,  too,  they  exhibit  the  last  resting-places  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  that  little  country  long  since 
eased  from  the  map  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  memorials  of  departed  grandeur,  stands  the 
tomb  wherein  lie  the  last  remains  of  Jacques  Ciillot 
Surmounting  the  tomb,  and  resting  against  a  marble 
mamid,  is  the  portrait  of  the  artist,  painted  by 
Miehael  Lasn^,  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  his  life. 
Beneath  this  is  a  motto,  setting  forth  in  good  dog- 
Latin  that  “  his  name  and  art  will  never  die,”  for 
while  there  are  any  who  can  appreciate  purity  of 
drawing  and  picturesque  composition,  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  versatile  pencil  will  never  lose  their  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  lover  of  art. 

And,  moreover,  this  burial-place  of  Callot’s  is  not 
without  its  own  significance.  Fitting  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  royal  house  of  Lorraine  should  rest  the 
body  of  the  man  whose  genius  glorified  his  country, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Duke  Charles  and  the  heroic 
Princess  Phalsbourg,  and  who  bearded  and  braved, 
not  only  the  victorious  Louis  XIII.,  but  the  more 
terrible  anger  of  the  eagle-eyed  Richelieu  himself. 
Barely  the  life  of  this  man,  who  died  honored  by  his 
•overeign  and  his  country,  the  friend  of  Rubens, 
La  Suer,  and  half  the  famous  artists  of  his  day,  who 
dared  to  paint  the  miseries  of  war  in  all  their  hid- 
eons  reality,  in  an  age  when  military  glory  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  leading  principle,  and  who  died  loved 
ud  lamented,  surely  this  man’s  life  should  be  one 
worthy  of  study. 

The  family  of  Callot  is  not  altogether  unknown  to 
the  wanderer  in  historic  byways :  thus  Jean  le  Leige- 
ris,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  a  Callot  for  his  secre- 
and  Claude  Callot  was  ennobled  by  Charles 
ni.  of  Lorraine,  for  his  bravery  and  loyalty,  and 
omrried  a  niece  of  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans. 


Claude’s  son  became  the  first  king-at-arms  to  the 
court  of  Lorraine,  and  espoused  Renhe  Brunehault ; 
and  to  them,  one  in  a  family  of  eleven,  was  bom,  in 
the  year  1693,  a  son,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name 
of  Jacques ;  and  although  the  fact  has  not,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  b^n  recorded,  yet  I  think  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  the  finest  child  the 
doctor  had  seen  for  some  time  ;  that  aU  the  old  la¬ 
dies  pronounced  him  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  all  the 
young  ones  declared  he  was  a  duck  ;  that  his  broth¬ 
ers  all  wondered  if  they  had  looked  as  red  and  un¬ 
comfortable  when  they  made  their  debut ;  that  his 
mother  made  up  her  mind  at  once  that  her  youngest 
born  would  be  a  great  man  ;  and  that  no  one,  in  the 
round  and  slighuy  indistinct  features  of  the  little 
stranger,  could  see  any  glimmering  whatever  of  the/ 
melancholy,  but  genius-lighted  visage,  which  after¬ 
wards  marked  Jacques  C^ot. 

Of  Course,  as  Callot  grew  up,  he  began  to  manifest 
his  love  for  art  in  the  usual  orthodox  manner ;  Giotto 
neglected  his  sheep  for  his  drawing,  and  Gainsbor¬ 
ough  put  landscape  sketches  into  his  copy-book ; 
Rembrandt  drew  portraits  on  the  sacks  in  his  father’s 
mill ;  and  so  one  need  not  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  little  Jacques  is  using  his  pencil,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  particularly  out  of  season  in  the  pre-' 
cise  eyes  of  Messer  Jean  Callot,  his  father.  He, 
worthy  man,  considers  the  art  of  painting  merely  an 
useful  adjunct  to  the  noble  science  of  heraldrj'.  If 
the  boy  would  only  confine  himself  to  the  emblazon¬ 
ing  of  azure,  and  vert,  and  sang,  in  the  propier  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  various  shields  where  they  should  be,  all 
would  be  well ;  but,  alas !  the  young  rogue  has  found 
out  an  azure  in  the  sky,  and  a  vert  beneath  his  feet, 
and  a  sang  in  the  glowing  west  when  the  sun  goes 
down,  —  fonder  of  drawing  picturesque  little  peas¬ 
ants,  than  of  investigating  foe  jMdigree  of  the  proud¬ 
est  Lorraine,  alive  or  de^.  The  poor  king-at-arms 
has  had  a  project  in  that  wise  head  of  his,  ever  since 
he  first  saw  Jacques  lying  in  his  mother’s  arms,  a 
helpless  bundle  of  humanity.  His  other  sons  have 
taken  themselves  to  various  callings ;  this  one  shall 
succeed  him  in  his  office,  and  live  and  die  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Lorraine,  like  he  and  his  father  before  him. 
But  even  kings-at-arms  are  liable  to  be  thwarted  in 
their  dearest  wishes,  and  Jean,  with  anger  and  vex¬ 
ation,  confesses  to  himself  that  this  son  of  his,  who 
is  probably  even  now  sketching  some  eccentric  vaga¬ 
bond,  or  copying  and  enjoying  the  grotesque  carvings 
on  some  quaint  gargoyle,  is  not  a  very  likely  person 
to  perform  the  high  and  important  functions  of  her¬ 
ald  at  arms  to  his  highness  of  Lorraine,  with  satis¬ 
faction  either  to  himself  or  his  princely  employer. 
Meanwhile  Jacques  is  wandering  all  over  Nancy, 
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inspecting  its  bastions  decked  with  carvings  and 
sculpture,  alal !  h«  lived  to  see  them  razed,  and 
their  site  sown  with  salt,  —  or  gazing  at  the  tomb  of 
the  hero,  Charles,  and  oonjuring  up,  bj  the  aid  of 
his  vivid  imagination,  the  deadly  fight  in  which  he 
fell,  —  wandering,  too,  occasionally  into  the  palace 
of  his  father’s  master,  and  looking  with  dreamy  in¬ 
terest  in  the  portrait-gallery  at  the  long  line  of  no¬ 
bodies,  with  here  and  there  a  face  with  something  of 
soul  in  it  (a  very  malapropos  expression  too,  by  the 
wav'). 

More  at  home  would  young  Callot  feel,  we  may 
imagine;  among  the  humbler  innabitants  of  his  native 
place,  the  vagabonds,  if  you  will,  who  had  had  tough 
^hting  with  Dame  Fortune,  and  philosophy  enough 
to  make  merry  at  the  scars  inflicted  by  her  hand. 
Old  men  there  would  be,  who  could  “  shoulder  their 
crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won,”  famous  fields 
as  that  of  Metz  or  Benti,  or  the  eight  days’  siege  of 
Calais,  when  the  English  were  driven  from  a  strong¬ 
hold  they  had  held  two  hundred  years.  Young 
men,  indeed,  comparatively,  could  tell  of  the  wars 
of  the  League,  of  the  siege  of  Rouen,  the  battle  of 
Druex,  when  Cond6  was  taken  prisoner,  and  St. 
Andre  slain,  Orleans,  St  Denis,  Montcountre,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Coutras,  Ivry,  Argues,  and  all  the  glories  of 
Henry  the  Great,  who  solemnly  renounced  the  errors 
of  the  Protestant  church  on  the  23d  of  July,  in  the 
self-same  year  wherein  our  hero  was  bom. 

Meanwhile,  Jacques  is  getting  as  dissatisfied  as  his 
father  at  the  state  of  things.  Renhe  Brunehault’s 
family  had  produced  painters,  and  probably  her 
stories  of  their  lives  had  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
her  son  with  those  brilliant  dreams  of  Italy,  the 
fatherland  of  art,  of  which  his  mind  was  full,  —  Italy, 
the  home  of  painting,  of  RaflTaelle  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  of  Filippo  Lippi  and  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  Rome, 
where  all  the  treasures  of  ancient  art  were  stored, 
—  O,  that  he  could  get  to  Italy,  and  become  a  hum¬ 
ble  guest  at  this  feast  of  the  immortals !  Heraldry, 
with  its  eccentric  zoolc^  and  inharmonious  color¬ 
ing,  becomes  more  and  more  distasteful  to  the  young 
genius  who  hopes  to  astonish  all  the  world  with  the 
glories  of  his  art. 

To  Italy  he  resolves  to  go  at  all  costs,  and,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  light  purse,  he  leaves  the  pater¬ 
nal  domicile,  and  sets  forth  upon  his  journey  after 
fame  and  fortune,  often  as  perilous  and  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful  an  enterprise  as  the  search  of  the  San  Graal. 
The  work!  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  but 
one  object  alone  animated  him,  to  see  the  fair  land 
of  Italy,  and  become  a  famous  painter ;  and  ere  he 
had  proceeded  far,  his  grief  at  parting  from  home 
and  fatherland  was  absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  career  he  had  painted  for  himself  in  all  the  glow¬ 
ing  colors  of  the  spring  time’s  fancy.  It  is  written, 
"  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,”  but  it  is 
equally  certain  man  cannot  subsist  entirely  without 
that  article,  and  poor  Jacques’s  light  purse  Is  getting 
lighter  every  day ;  but  what  then  ?  when  the  youth- 
fi3  blood  bounds  quickly  along  our  veins,  we  are 
not  ^ven  to  despair ;  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  Moreover,  this  golden  land  of  hope  is  getting 
nearer  every  day.  But  the  daily  bread  1  Hunger 
is  the  most  powerful  subjugator  of  all  enthusiasm,  — 
political,  religious,  and.  Indeed,  of  every  sort  what¬ 
ever,  and  is  also  a  quick  destroyer  of  all  social 
pride,  and  distinctions  of  caste.  Therefore  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Callot  joined  himself 
to  one  of  those  bands  of  menr  vagrants,  who  then 
wandered  all  over  Europe,  the  Bohemians  of  Fiwce, 
the  Gitanos  of  Spain,  the  Kngari  of  Italy,  the  Gyp¬ 


sies  of  our  own  land,  that  mysterious  race  whose 
origin  has  defied  the  most  industrious  iarvestigmtion. 

In  later  life,  Callot  appears  to  have  had  tWs  pop. 
tion  of  his  career  often  in  his  mind,  and  in  one  of 
his  wonderful  etchings  he  has  portrayed  a  scene 
probably  that  of  his  first  introduction  to  his  vagabond 
friends.  The  band  are  halting  at  the  outskirts  of 
a  village,  and  are  taking  possession  of  an  empty 
hay-k)ft,  on  the  roof  of  which  a  cat  is  pursuing  a 
biril,  totally  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  a  (log 
who  exhibits  vicious  intentions  on  pussy’s  tail  the 
dog  itself  being  unaware  of  an  avenging  stick  poised 
in  mid  air.  Some  pigs,  previous  innabitants  of  the 
loft,  are  causing  dire  disasters  among  the  crowd* 
in  the  centre  the  high  life  of  gypsydom  is  grouped 
surveying  the  operations  with  a  truly  aristocratic 
air.  In  the  front,  some  stragglers  have  just  cone 
up,  and  a  handsome  blade  is  assisting  a  demoiselle 
to  descend  from  her  horse,  with  a  gallantry  worthy 
of  Louis  Blen-Amee :  and  near  these,  sits  Jacques 
Callot  with  silken  doublet  and  feathered  hat,  making 
pictorial  notes  of  the  queer  folk  surrounding  him, 
and  by  his  side,  surveying  his  work  with  admiring 
wonder,  is  a  charming  gypsy  girl,  whose  flowing  hrir 
and  arch  looks  might  have  tempted  good  St.  An¬ 
thony  himself. 

In  another  of  his  works,  “  The  Gypsies  on  the 
March,”  we  have  a  further  reminiscence  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  —  gypsy  men,  fierce  and  swagger- 
ing;  gypsy  children,  precociously  imitating  their 
sires ;  gypsy  women,  with  an  air  of  tender  graceful¬ 
ness  about  them,  redeeming  their  squalid  rags  and 
gewgaw  finery.  Questionable  company  hast  thou 
fallen  into,  Jacques  1  What  would  father  Jean  sajr 
could  he  behold  thee  a  recc^nized  member  of  this 
society  of  outcasts,  without  law  or  religion  ?  —  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  sixth  commandment  is  an  obsolete 
act,  whose  hand  is  against  every  one,  and  having 
every  one’s  hand  against  them  ?  See  what  comes  o? 
disobedience,  my  son  ?  Such,  perhaps,  in  his 
dreams,  are  the  words  which  voung  Callot  bean 
addressed  to  him  by  the  worthy  king-at-arms.  But 
Rascaldom  and  Bohemlanism  are  not  without  re¬ 
deeming  traits  in  young  eyes,  particularly  eyes  u 
fond  of  the  grotesque  and  the  eccentric  as  those  of 
that  respect^lc  herald’s  own  son. 

At  all  events,  wo  are  travelling  towards  the 
wished-for  haven,  nay,  are  even  now  in  Florence ; 
and  young  Callot,  with  his  thoughtful  face  and  eager 
eyes,  is  drinking  in  the  beauties  spread  around. 
Something  In  his  face  must  have  expressed  vividly 
the  workings  of  the  mind  within ;  for  one  day  we 
find,  while  thus  employed,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  was 
greatly-interested  in  the  youngster’s  looks ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  questioned  him,  and  learned  his  history,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  befrieml  him,  and  with  that  view,  placed 
him  with  his  friend  the  artist  Contagallina.  Concern¬ 
ing  Contagallina,  nothing  is  to  be  learned.  O’Brien, 
PiTkington,  De  Kies,  I’Abecedario  Pittorica,  Lanzi, 
Vasari,  all  are  silent  respecting  his  merits,  if  he  had 
any.  Let  him  rest,  good  man,  with  his  pictures  be¬ 
side  him.  In  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets ;  a  mere 
meaningless  name,  devoid  of  form  and  passion,  as 
completely  forgotten,  poor  soul  1  as  ever  was  mo^ 
wight,  who  carefully  signed  his  name  with  a  flourish, 
and  dreamed  of  eclipsing  the  fame  of  the  grand  old 
masters.  This,  however,  concerns  us  but  little,  for 
whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  Cantagallina,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  any*  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  who  soon  appean 
to  have  found  out  that  he  has  somewhat  mistaken 
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his  TDcation.  For  art,  indeed,  lie  had  as  p  tssionatc 
•n  admiration  as  ever ;  but  tlio  best  means  of  giving 
gxpressioii  to  bis  own  ideas  he  found  was  the  etuhing- 
aeedle  rather  than  the  palette ;  fur  color,  and  the 
aeadeiuical  style  of  composition,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  valued  much,  and  those  points  in  his  esti¬ 
mation,  entirely  subservient  to  the  claims  of  form 
and  expression,  would  probably  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  eyes  of  Ins  ma«tcr.  From  whatever 
cause,  however,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
and  stud/  the  art  of  engraving.  The  friend  who 
had  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Gitanos, 
probably  thought  his  protegi  must  have  the  true 
vagalwud  taste  for  change  ;  but  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  alter  not,  he  who  was 
once  his  friend  was  his  friend  forever ;  and  so  our 
joung  enthusiast,  with  some  of  the  nonsense  knocked 
oat  of  him,  let  as  hope,  did  not  lack  means  for  pros¬ 
ecuting  his  journey  to  the  Eternal  City.  And  so, 
with  tiie  good  wishes  of  his  protector,  he  sets  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  towers  of  St.  Angelo  are  gleaming 
liefbre  him,  and  he  is  musing  percluince  of  KalTaelle, 
and  Cellini,  and  Giotto,  and  of  the  paradise  of  Art 
at  wIioMi  gates  he  stands.  Who  has  not  indulged  in 
aanc  day-dream  akin  to  this  painter’s  vision  '!  and, 
alas !  who  has  not  e.xperienced  some  rude  awaken¬ 
ing  from  its  glories  ?  Not  so  rude,  let  us  hope,  as 
that  of  our  hero ;  for  at  the  threshold  of  the  city  of 
levcn  hills,  he  w:is  accosted  by  a  party  of  merchants, 
who  knew  well  both  him  and  his  father,  the  worthy 
Kng-at-amis  to  the  court  of  Lorraine.  So  Jacques 
b  igrrominiously  made  prisoner,  and  is  placed  among 
other  consignments  until  he  can  conveniently  be 
made  over  to  his  proper  owners.  What  reception 
he  met  with  at  Nancy  must  be  left  to  imagination, 
bat  the  probable  lectures  on  vagabond '  tastes,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  science  of  heraldry  to  all  other 
professions,  cannot  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  his 
aund ;  for  we  find  him  again  wnrTeptitiously  setting 
out,  and  making  his  wa^  to  Italy  among  sharpers, 
hollies,  mountebanks,  pilgrims,  and  other  eccentric 
ipecimens  of  humanity.  Ill  fortune  again  attended 
him ;  for  at  Turin  he  met  with  a  must  respectable 
brother  of  his,  who  had  no  taste  for  running  firom 
home,  nor  any  sympathy  with  thoee  who  had.  All 
in  vain  arc  young  Callot’s  tears  and  entreaties,  —  he 
must  return  to  the  paternal  home. 

But  Jean,  poor  man,  now  thoroughly  awakened 
from  bis  day-dream  of  making  his  youngest  son  his 
DKcessor  in  the  high  and  honorable  post  of  king- 
«t-anns,  and  finding  —  ah,  woful  discovery  !  —  that 
there  were  minds  to  whom  lions  couchant  or  regard- 
sat,  sable,  vert,  or  sang,  had  no  attraction,  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  our  hero  was  speedily  on 
hb  way  to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  embassy  to  the 

Kntifieal  court  from  our  liege  lord  of  Lorraine.  As 
was,  alter  all  his  escapades,  only  fifteen  years  old, 
there  was  yet  plenty  of  time  for  study.  Arrived  at 
Borne,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Thomassin,  a  wealthy 
snd  clever  engraver.  Here  he  seems  to  have  made 
rapid  progress ;  but  he  speedily  confined  himself  to 
the  etching-needle,  the  graver  being  too  slow  a 
aethod  of  embodying  the  creations  of  his  quick 
■aginatitin.  He  also  discovered  a  peculiar  varnish, 
which  would  allow  him  to  keep  plates  by  him  in  an 
nnfinished  state. 

_  Surely  tliese  were  the  happiest  days  of  Callot’s 
life ;  for  now  his  genius  had  found  its  true  mode  of 
expression,  and  he  could  revel  in  the  quaint  humor 
IS  dear  to  his  mind.  “  It  is  said  that  one  day,  when 
^wing  with  his  young  companions,  he  produced  a 
head  much  larger  than  usual,  greatly  out  of  pro- 1 


portion  ;  but,  instead  of  being  annoyed  by  the 
sarcastic  remarks  of  his  rivids,  he  joine<l  in  the  fun, 
and  filled  the  rest  of  the  picture  with  charming 
little  pygmies  pointing  in  derision  at  the  mal-fonned 
giant.”  Here  also  be  is  sabl  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  iMgnora  Thomassin,  the  beautiful  young 
wife  of  his  aged  master,  but  into  the  details  of  this 
circumstance  I  shall  not  enter,  simply  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  utteriyuntrue ;  a  mere  creation  of  tho 
loose  imagination  of  a  bookmaking  Frenchman. 
Authentic  memorials  of  it  I  nowhere  fiml,  but 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Jacques  was  with 
prodigious  industry  embellishing  the  works  of  his 
respected  master  with  touches  of  grotesque  fancy 
and  ethereal  humor,  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  that  somewhat  commonplace  imlividual.  Here 
Callot  commenced  the  “  dour  des  Miracles,”  a  woidc 
which  is  to  art  even  more  than  Dickens’s  famous 
description  of  Jacob’s  Island  is  to  literature.  His 
restless  disposition,  however,  had  not  yet  quitted 
him,  and  so,  after  a  brief  sqjoom  at  Rome,  he 
wandered  on  to  Florence.  At  the  gates  of  that  city 
a  stolid  sentinel  opposed  his  further  progress.  Genius 
might  wander  where  it  pleased,  but  if  it  came  with¬ 
out  the  password,  the  only  business  of  sentinels  was 
to  stay  its  onward  career. 

Enraged  at  opposition,  he  demanded  to  be  taken 
before  tho  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  11.,  a  potentate  fond 
In  every  way  of  art  and  artists,  who  installed  him 
in  the  palace,  where  he  worked  away  with  a  cease¬ 
less  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation.  His  in¬ 
dustry  was,  indeed,  amazing,  as  will  be  understood 
when  we  learn  that,  althou^  he  died  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  bis  engravings  alone  amount  to  sixteen 
hundred  pieces,  the  majority  of  them  crowded  with 
figures  delineated  in  the  minutest  style. 

In  Cosmo,  our  artist  found  a  worthy  patron,  who 
delighted  to  honor  the  noble  genius  whom  chance 
had  thrown  In  his  way.  Ennobled  and  decorated 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Duchy,  the  sole  and 
absorbing  sentiment  of  Callot  was  devotion  to  his 
profession,  a  passion  which  he  carried  to  an  excess 
that  ruined  his  health,  and  made  him,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  very  ghost  of  the  dashing  lad,  the 
companion  of  Bohemian  girls  in  their  merry 
frolics. 

Ten  years  bad  down  away  at  Florence,  ten  years 
of  hardest  working,  and  Callot  begins  to  think  more 
and  more  of  the  quaint  old  house  at  (]niet  Nancy, 
of  Dame  Renhe,  and  his  father  the  herald.  Callot 
returned  to  his  native  place,  where  his  family  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
relative  and  friend,  the  great  painter  who  had  coma 
to  end  his  days  among  them.  Not  yet,  however,  — 
his  part  in  the  drama  of  life  was  not  qinte  played 
ont  Concerning  his  marriage,  which  happened 
about  this  period,  there  is  little  to  be  learnt  Here,” 
says  a  biographer,  “  he  became  enamored  of,  and 
espoused,  a  lady  of  beauty  and  good  repute.” 
Whether  it  was  a  match  resulting  from  afilMtion 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Let  us  be  charitaMe, 
and  hope  that  the  married  pair  enjoyed  as  mnch 
felicity  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  in  tha 
holy  state  of  matrimony.  Erelong  he  is  summoned 
to  Paris.  Louis  the  Jnst  is  setting  out  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Rochelle,  and  wants  lin  artist  to 
celebrate  his  triumph.  So  Callot  accompanies  him 
on  his  conquering  career,  and  paints  the  humor, 
pathos,  and  glory  of  that  famous  siege,  and  returns 
to  Paris  to  comj^ete  his  work ;  there  acquiring  the 
friendship  of  Rubens  the  great,  of  Philip  de  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  the  slightly  pompous  La  Suer,  and  other 
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fiunons  men  and  women  of  the  time.  Not  long,  A  few  words  on  Callot  as  an  artist.  I  have  been 
bowev^,  did  he  remain  in  the  gay  city ;  the  shadows  reading  some  recondite  art-treatises  lately,  wherein 
of  night  were  already  closing  around  his  life,  and  he  I  find  many  learned  disquisitions  on  side-lights 
returned  to  Nancy.  Evil  days  were  in  store  for  the  neutral  tints,  composition,  and  what  not ;  but  such 
native  land  he  loved  so  well.  Of  no  moment  now  discourses  appear  to  me  unsatisfactory  art-criticisms, 
are  the  causes  which  moved  Louis  the  Just  to  covet  »  ne  merest  fool,  the  dullest  clod 

the  dominions  of  Lorraine.  May  turn  a  verse  by  labor  wrought  5 

_  Nancy,  however,  was  not  so  es^ly  conquered  m  wE  a  thought” 


Bochelle ;  it  was  as  strongly  fortified  as  any  city  in  c  .  .  ,  ... 

Europe,  and  its  inhabitants  were  bold,  and  loyal,  oo  m  art.  the  merest  color-mixing  machine  may, 
and  it  was  reduced  at  last  by  a  most  infamous  breach  by  rule  and  line,  produce  a  something  satisfactory 
of  chivalry  and  good  faith.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  ^  such  critic,  and  by  them  be  accepted  as  a  picture ; 
is  induced  to  trust  himself  into  the  French  camp,  only  those  who  have  stolen  a  coal  of  the 

for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  terms  of  peace.  Promethean  fire,  who  have  seen  the  light  “  that 
Once  thererby  the  instigatPon  of  Richelieu  he  is  «bone  on  sea  or  shore,  can  paint  a  real  one. 

made  prisoner,  and  an  order  forced  from  him  for  the  Unless  it  have  some  living  id^  in  it,  something  of 
opening  of  the  gates  of  Nancy.  The  Princess  *^prpof,  or  hop^  or  exhortation,  it  fulfils  n^  the 
Phalsbourg  calls  a  council,  and  vows  to  defend  the  ™‘ss'cu  of  art.  Of  these  lessons  the  works  of  Callot 
capital  to  the  last  Callot  also  is  like  a  raging  lion ;  M  *.77.  *  magnificent  sermon,  not  only 

but  the  governor  insists  on  paying  obedience  to  his  folues  of  his  own  day,  but  on  the  miseries, 

sovereign’s  mandate.  All  is  lost,  and  Jacques,  in  weaknesses  of  aU  generations  of  man- 

anger  and  despair,  shuts  himself  up,  that  he  may  is  that  he  should  have  viewed  the 

not  behold  the  humUiation  of  his  fatherland.  Of  f  humanity,, to  the  exclusion  of  the 

his  patriotbm  he  has  yet  to  give  a  signal  proof,  tenderness  and  solemmtyofbeautiful  Mother  Nature. 
Louis  victorious,  desires  his  triumph  to  be  immor-  ^be  starey  heavens,  the  glory  of  the  waters,  the 
talized  by  the  pmnter’s  art.  Who  should  paint  the  “  b*rds,  the  music  of  the  trees  with  the  sum- 
siege  of  Nancy  so  well  as  he  who  painted  the  taking  5^^  wind  rustling  through  their  leaves ;  tr^es  of  a 
ofRochelle?  “Why  does  not  Callot  attend  my  /hese  you  seek  m  vain  among  his  works. 

levdes,-has  he  forgotten  my  former  patronage?”  1“  T  f 

wonders  the  most  Christian  king;  and  friendsletail  ^‘‘b  glorious  beauty  ;  in  yam  for  him  the  magnifi- 
to  CaUot  the  monarch’s  sayin|,  and  endeavor  to  cence  the  queen  of  night,  the  voice  of  song-birds 
persuade  him  to  worship  the  nsing  sun.  In  vain;  fell  unheeded  on  his  ear,  and  his  eye  rested  with  no 
^ntly  comes  an  order  from  D^e  Charles;  and  fe®bng8  of  delight  on  the  evernihanging  woodlands. 
CaUot,  who  had  treated  with  contempt  the  wishes  of  ‘b^‘  ^bich  he  did  see  was  of  awful  moment, 
the  King  of  France,  at  once  obeys  the  commands  bis  soul  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other 

of  his  lawful  prince.  Fancy  the  scene  I  Louis  sur-  objects.  ,, 

rounded  by  his  principalities  and  powers,  Richelieu’s  ^  »o«iid,  half-starved  beggare,  cowenng 

cruel  face,  the  captive  duke,  Claude  de  Ruet,  and  o'"®!:  .‘beir  mwerable  camp-fire,  a  wretched  culpnt 
aU  the  train  of  obsequious  courtiers.  The  most  the  dread  agonies  of  the  wheel,  a 

Christian  king  is  truly  delighted  to  see  M.  CaUot;  vahant,  swaggering  soldier,  strutting  a^ut,  uncon- 
already  he  has  engraved  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  careleM  of  the  to-morrow,  and  that  awfu 

Rd  and  La  Rochelle,  —  now  he  must  celebrate  the  to-morrow  it^lf,  — the  smoke,  the  fire,  the  blind 
siege  of  Nancy.  To  the  horror  unutterable  of  the  battle-field,  the  proud  war-ho^, 

incense-offering  lackeys,  the  artist  declines.  Riche-  '[bose  neck  was  clothed  with  thunder,  who  sniffed 
Ueu,  ever  impatient  at  being  thwarted,  cries  out,  tbf  battle  from  afar,  lying  dead  beside  its  mang  cd 
“  Remember,  there  are  means  of  forcing  you  1  ”  ’  b?*"®  ^  ‘^ymg  wretch,  rasing  himself  to  watch 

The  insulted  artist  drew  himself  up,  and  replied,  varying  fortunes  of  the  day,  in  short,  dl  the 
“  I  am  a  Lorraine,  and  would  sooner  cut  my  hand  wickedness,  pathos,  and  humor  of  a  battle- 


off  1  ”  Here  is  a  fine  hubbub  !  —  shall  a  beggarly  “®m.  tnere,  Kinureu  suojects,  you  nnu  irtaieu 
painter,  if  he  do  wear  a  sword  by  his  side  and  a  w*^b  matchl^  fe*^®.  ®bill,  in  the  works  of 
golden  medal  on  his  breast,  be  allowed  to  beard  the  Jacques  Callot.  Criticism  is  out  of  place ,  his 
King  of  France  and  liis  prime  minister !  Forbid  it,  works  are  like  Hogarth  s,  readable ;  and  the  truest 
lackeydora  1  So  swords  flash  out,  and  soldiers  the  only  true  criticism  I  can  give,  is  to  say, 
advance  to  seize  the  insolent,  and  the  nobles  of  them,  study  them  as  you  would  the  wi^t 

Lorraine  prepare  to  defend  their  countryman.  But  woi^  of  a  great  imd  good  man.  Had  mankind  but 
Louis,  if  not  always  noble  himself,  could  at  least  ap-  studied  them  in  the  deep  and  reverent  spint  they 
predate  true  nobility,  and  quieted  the  turmoil  by  d^erve,  the  world  had  been  far  lew  woful  an 
saying,  “Callot,  your  answer  does  you  honor!”  wicked  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  Like  all  other 
adding  with  a  half  sigh,  as  he  looked  upon  his  own  great  men,  he  may  have  to  wait  centuries  ere 
courtiers,  “The  Duke  of  Lorraine  is  happy  to  teachings  attain  their  fuU  fnution,  but — 
possess  such  subjects.”  “  When  the  war-drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  batUe-Sag  is  furled, 

Callot  died  in  harness ;  no  one  more  firmly  be-  “»■>-  republic  of  the  world  ” ; 

lieved  than  he  in  the  divinity  of  labor.  Work  is  when  the  herald  angel’s  prophecy  of  peace  isful- 
the  true  philosopher’s  stone,  turning  the  merest  dross  filled,  and  the  evangel  of  love  is  proclaimed,  then 
into  gold.  Wondrous  are  the  results  achieved  by  will  men  know  how  to  properly  estimate,  and  truly 
sheer  industry.  Work  also,  alas!  is  potent  alike  love,  the  life  and  labors  of  Jacques  Callot. 
for  good  and  evil;  bat  our  artist’s  inspirations  all 
sprang  from  noble  sources,  and  in  his  incessant 
labors  he  found  a  sweet  reward.  He  died  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1635)  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of 


fame,  loved,  honored,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  tion  clock,  and,  consequently,  within  five  minut^  iff 
him.  A  nobler  death  who  would  desire  ?  the  time  at  which  the  Dillmouth  train  was  advertised 


A  RAILWAY  ADVENTURE. 

It  was  five  minutes  past  seven,  P.  M.,  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  clock,  and,  consequently,  within  five  minut^  M 
the  time  at  which  the  Dillmouth  train  was  advertised 
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to  start.  Most  of  the  passengers  had  taken  their 
•eats,  but  some  two  or  three  were  standing  on  the 
platform  near  the  carriages,  bent  on  having  a  last 
word  with  those  they  were  about  to  leave  behind  them. 

There  was  the  usual  bustle  and  excitement  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  starting  of  a  train.  Reckless  porters 
lushing  about  with  those  abominable  little  trucks, 
the  first  notice  of  whose  approach  is  an  ugly  shove, 
accompanied  by  a  “  By  your  leave  ”  from  the  heart- 
I  less  porter.  A  distressed  lady  in  the  midst  of  a 
I  chaos  of  boxes  and  parcels,  waiting  for  some  one  to 
put  her  and  her  precious  accom{mniment8  safely  into 
the  train.  Lost  passengers  looking  vmnly  about  for 
the  train,  which  is  all  the  time  staring  them  out  of 
countenance.  A  newsboy  with  a  villanous  cracked 
voice,  crying  out  the  “  Lon  —  mon  —  peps,”  and  the 
“Newnimmerponch.”  These,  with  the  usual  lot  of 
idlers  come  to  see  the  train  off,  and  the  ticket  ex¬ 
aminers  and  other  busy  satellites  of  the  train  itself, 
made  up  a  scene  of  unparalleled  life  and  activity. 

It  was  Wednesday  night,  and  Wednesday  was 
market-day  at  Middlesham.  The  train  was  there¬ 
fore  a  heavy  one,  and  nearly  every  compartment 
was  full  of  passengers.  It  was  usually  five  or  ten 
'  minutes  late  in  starting  on  the  Wednesday  night, 
owing  to  the  extra  traffic  ;  so  that  I  and  the  other 
occupants  of  the  compartment  in  which  I  had  taken 
my  seat  were  rather  astonished  when,  the  pointer 
I  Imving  barely  marked  nine  minutes  past  on  the  dial, 

I  the  train,  without  any  preparatory  whistle,  moved 
off.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
•hunting  for  another  carriage,  foi  '  ich  a  thing  as 
I  itarting  before  time  was  never  known  to  have  hap- 
'  pened  at  Middlesham  ;  but  when  we  moved  past  the 
long  platform,  past  the  entrance-signal,  and  through 
the  bridge  beyond,  it  became  apparent  to  us  all  that 
we  really  were  “  off.” 

There  was  a  simultaneous  pulling  out  of  watches, 
and  surprised  looks  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  the  still  open  door  of  the  carriage,  as  the 
conviction  was  gradually  forced  upon  us. 

I  “  Well,  if  this  is  n’t  a  queer  move,  I  should  like 
lomebody  to  tell  me  what  is,”  was  the  exclamation 
of  a  stout  cattle-jobber,  who  sat  in  the  corner  op¬ 
posite  to  me.  As  we  were  all  pretty  much  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  queemess  of  the  “  move,”  nobody 
offered  to  tell  him  what  was ;  so  he  sat  there  staring, 
as  if  he  were  really  quite  overawed  by  the  circum¬ 
stance. 

'  Once  convinced  by  the  increasing  speed  of  the 
train  that  we  were  fairly  on  our  journey,  I  rose  from 
my  seat,  drew  in  the  door,  which  was  flying  back 
a^inst  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  closed  it  firmly. 

'  In  doing  so  I  put  iny  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
looking  down  the  train,  saw  the  light  streaming 
through  three  or  four  other  doors  which  had,  like 
my  own,  been  left  open.  There  had  evidently  been 
some  mismanagement  about  the  starting  of  the  train, 
but  as  I  saw  two  arms  put  to  catch  as  many  of  the 
doors,  and  the  others  would  take  no  harm  before  we 
came  to  Ackridge,  which  was  the  name  of  the  first 
station  we  would  come  to,  I  sat  down  again  in  my 
comer,  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
prepared  my'self,  as  was  my  habit,  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  my  fellow-travellers.  These  were  four 
in  number.  The  cattle-jobber  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  his  partner,  and  two  Middlesham  merchants, 
who  lived  some  twelve  miles,  or  thereabouts,  down 
the  line. 

_  The  merchants  soon  commenced  a  brisk  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  part  of  which  that  most  interested  me  be¬ 
ing  the  following :  — 


First  Merchant.  —  “Awkward  thing,  this  strike 
among  the  enrine-drivers  ?  ” 

Second  MT  —  “  Well,  yea.  But  I  must  confess 
to  knowing  very  little  about  it.  I  merely  saw  the 
short  paragraph  alluding  to  it  in  this  morning’s 
news.  Have  you  heanl  anything  fresh  about  it  ?  ” 

First  M.  —  “  The  last  I  have  heard  of  it  is  that 
the  men  have  sent  in  their  month’s  notice.  They 
demand  a  considerable  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  system  on  whieh  their  earn¬ 
ings  are  calculated.  A  deputation  of  them  waited 
upon  old  Kasper,  the  superintendent,,  yesterday. 
They  stated  their  grievances,  and  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  continue  to  work,  and  said  that 
if  those  terms  were  not  acceded  to  by  the  company, 
they  would  strike.  At  this  old  Kasper  jump^  op 
from  his  chair,  and  told  them  that  they  were  a  lot 
of  ungrateful  dogs ;  that  they  were  better  paid  than 
the  drivers  of  almost  any  other  line  in  the  kingdom ; 
that  if  he  could  possibly  do  without  them  he  would 
discharge  every  mother’s  son  of  them  at  once ;  that 
he  would  settle  with  them  when  the  time  came,  and 
that  they  might  be  off  and  get  on  with  their  work 
in  the  shops  at  once  ;  and  he  forthwith  turned  them 
every  one  out  of  his  office.  He  ’ll  settle  with  them. 
Ha !  ha !  Kasper  by  name,  and  Rasper  by  nature, 
ha!  ha!” 

Second  M.  —  “  But  this  is  a  very  alarming  state 
of  things.  Is  it  not  dreadful  to  think  that  we  poor 
passengers  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  malecontents, 
and  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  some¬ 
thing  horrible  with  us,  merely  to  spite  their  employ¬ 
ers  'I  ” 

First  M.  —  “  No ;  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  that,  for  the  passenger  men  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  strike  whatever.  It  is  only  the  drivers  of 
goods-engines  who  have  become  disaffected.  The 
others  have  given  the  movement  the  cold  shoulder 
from  the  first. 

Second  M. — “Still,  these  goods-drivers,  with 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  line,  must  have  it 
in  their  power  to  do  an  incalculable  injury  to  their 
employers,  and  the  public  as  well.  Why,  the  mere 
placing  of  a  sleeper,  or  a  chair,  or  a  piece  of  old 
iron,  on  the  raib,  would  be  enough  to  send  us  all  off 
to  the  other  world  express,  and  without  any  return 
tickets !  ” 

They  were  both  laughing  over  this  dreamy  old 
joke  of  No.  2,  when  nw  attention  was  distracted 
to  the  cattle-jobber.  lie  was  leaning  half  out  of 
the  window,  and  shouting  “  Stop !  stop !  ”  at  the 
very  tip-top  of  his  very  loud  voice.  On  our  inquii^ 
ing  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied  excit^ly, 
“  Why,  dang  it !  if  we  haint  been  and  passed  Yeck- 
ridge  station,  and  me  and  my  mate  had  to  get  out 
there.  Here,  hi!  stop  here,  hi!"  The  last  ex¬ 
clamation  was  in  a  sort  of  prolonged  shriek,  which 
woke  the  echoes  as  we  shot  into  and  roared  through 
a  tunnel. 

“  My  good  man,”  I  ventured  to  remark,  “  yon 
must  be  mistaken.  They  would  never  think  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  station  like  Ackndge  without  stopping,  and 
certainly  not  when  they  have  passengers  booked 
for  it.” 

“  Whether  they  sud  or  they  sud  n’t,  they  hev  dun 
it ;  why,  look !  there ’s  Bowlt’s  smelt  works,  and  we 
must  be  two  mile  at  least  on  th’  wrong  side  o’  Yeck- 
ridge !  ”  and  here  he  relapsed  into  another  indefinite 
“  hi !  ”  at  the  open  window. 

The  matter  all  at  once  became  very  serious  in¬ 
deed.  We  were  bowling  along  at  a  terrible  rate, 
much  quicker  than  any  of  us  had  ever  experienced 
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on  any  previous  occanon  on  that  line  of  curves  and 
ugly  ^adients,  and  a  dreadful  fear  began  to  show 
itself  in  our  faces, —  a  fear  wWch  first  found  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  gentleman  I  have  hitherto  designated 
the  second  Merchant. 

“  It  is  my  belief,”  he  said,  “  that  we  are  run  away 
with.” 

As  he  said  the  words  there  was  a  horrible,  breath¬ 
taking  jumble  of  lamps,  and  walls,  and  clocks,  and 
handbills,  and  white  faces,  as  we  dashed  into  and 
through  another  station,  and  then  away,  —  away 
into  the  black,  black  night  beyond.  After  that 
none  of  us  doubted  that  our  train  was  a  runaway, 
and  also  that  it  was  running  away  to  our  certain 
destruction,  and  to  the  certain  destruction  of  near¬ 
ly  every  passenger  in  it,  unless  something  could  be 
done  to  arrest  its  headlong  career,  and  that  very 
speedily. 

When  the  keen  edge  of  the  shock  had  somewhat 
worn  off,  we  began  to  think  of  what  chances  and 
means  there  were  of  deliverance,  and  naturally,  the 
first  to  suggest  itself  was  “  the  guard.”  Yes,  doubt¬ 
less  the  guard  would  sec  the  danger  as  we  had  seen 
it,  and  would  endeavor  to  avert  the  awful  fate 
which  seemed  now  hanging  over  us.  There  was 
comfort  in  the  thought ;  but,  alas !  it  was  very  short¬ 
lived,  for  a  glance  down  the  train  siifliced  to  show 
us  that  the  door  of  the  van  was  one  of  those  which 
were  still  standing  open.  The  conviction  was 
therefore  fbrcod  upon  us  that  the  guanl  had  been 
left  behind.  He  was  not  on  the  engine,  or  he 
would  have  stopped  the  trun ;  he  was  not  on  his 
way  to  it,  or  we  should  have  been  able  to  see  him  by 
the  light  of  the  side  lamps  of  the  train  ;  and  he  was 
not  in  bis  van,  or  his  door  would  have  been  shut,  and 
his  brake  vigorously  applied  long  ere  this,  and  of 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication. 

Ours  was  truly  an  awful  position.  Passengers  in 
a  runaway  trmn,  on  a  black  and  moonless  night, 
and  with  neither  engine-driver  nor  guard  to  help 
us  1 

The  Middlcsham  and  Dillmouth  railway  was 
about  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  there  were  four 
intermediate  stations,  —  Ackridge,  Durton,  Felton, 
and  ifeombe,  between  the  two  termini.  Two  of 
these  stations  were  passed,  and  we  had  therefore 
run  about  half  the  distance.  We  had  been  fifteen 
minutes  in  doing  one  half,  and  would  most  probably 
do  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  less  time  than  that.  A 
miseraUy  short  time  to  save  so  many  lives;  but 
something  must  be  done.  I  had  already  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  do  it,  and  was  preparing  by 
divesting  myself  of  whatever  would  impede  my  mo¬ 
tions,  and  prevent  the  free  use  of  my  limbs,  when 
the  first  merchant  looked  wonderingly  at  me,  and 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

I  am  ^ing  to  try  to  stop  this  trmn,  to  save  my 
life  and  all  our  lives.”  I  have  to  confess  that  until 
that  moment  I  had  been  thinking  only  of  my  own 
life,  and  had  scarcely  given  a  tlmught  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  passengers  in  that  heavily  freighted  train ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  merchant  look  shudderingly  out 
into  the  darkness  through  which  we  were  flying, 
and  the  hopeless  look  with  which  he  fell  back,  m- 
most  sobbing,  into  his  comer,  I  began  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  duty  that  was  before  me  ;  and  I  nerved 
myself  to  the  utmost  to  do  it 

Hitherto  I  have  intentionally  said  very  little 
about  mj’self,  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  state  that  I 
was  an  employe  of  the  immense  railway  concern,  of 
which  the  Middlesham  and  Dillmouth  was  but  a 
branch.  I  have  used  the  sounding  word  employe. 


but  the  simple  fact  was  that  I  was  a  relief  clerki 
and  that  I  was  at  that  very  time  on  my  way  to  If. 
combe  to  take  the  place  of  the  station-master,  who 
was  then  seriously  ill  and  unable  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  I  was  very  often  called  to  this  particular 
kind  of  duty,  and  had  In  conseqnenec  acquired  a 
very  thorough  and  practical  at'quiiintance  with  the 
outside  work  of  a  railway.  I  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  knocking  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
had  been  involved  in  some  four  or  five  tlifferent  ac¬ 
cidents  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character.  I  bad 
luckily  escaped  from  them  all  withgut  injury,  unless 
I  dignify  with  the  name  of  injury  the  slight  bruise 
which  I  got  by  being  jammed  in  the  doorway  of  an 
overturning  carriage,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  ji*t 
as  anxious  to  be  out  of  It  as  I  was. 

Nothing  so  much  tends  to  give  a  man  pre.sence  of 
mind  as  tlie  being  concerned  in  a  few  railway  acci¬ 
dents.  The  first  time  he  Is,  as  it  were,  knocked 
stupid;  the  second  time  he  begins  to.  reason;  but 
the  third  time  he  decidedly  objects,  and  the  first 
chance  he  has  he  is  out  of  the  train,  and  doing  his 
best  to  assist  his  fellow-passengers.  I  bad  exceeded 
this  stage  by,  as  I  have  said,  two  or  three  accidents, 
and  had  gained  a  considerable  stock  of  presence  of 
mind,  which  1  was  prepared  to  use  in  the  present 
emergency. 

I  would  try  to  reach  the  engine  by  walking  along 
the  platforius  of  the  carriages.  My  mind  had  been 
made  up  to  that  long  ago,  for  through  my  unenvi¬ 
able  experiences  of  railway  accidents,  I  had  got  into 
the  unconscious  habit  of  forming  a  course  of  action 
for  myself  for  almost  any  eventuality  which  could 
turn  up.  I  had  besides  kuown  of  two  cast's  of  run¬ 
away  trains.  In  both  cases  the  steps  of  the  carriages 
were  used  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
engine.  In  the  first  case  successfully,  but  in  the 
second,  the  guard  was  smashed  against  a  signal-poet 
In  swinging  from  one  door-handle  to  the  next,  and 
the  train  itself  went  tearing  on  until  it  came  to  the 
terminus,  where  it  tore  up  the  buffers,  and  was  fin¬ 
ally  deposited  in  fragments  about  the  platform  and 
the  first-class  refreshment  room.  Fortunately  it  was 
an  empty  train  and  late  at  night,  so  that  no  one  was 
injured  except  the  engine-driver,  who  broke  his  leg 
in  jumping  from  the  engine  when  be  found  be  could 
not  stop  it ;  and  the  guard,  who  was  killed.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  train  which  seemed  certain 
to  come  in  collision  with  another  at  a  level  crossing. 
The  drivers  put  on  their  engine  at  full  speed  and 
jumped  off.  Almost  by  a  miracle  there  was  no 
collision,  and  the  train  went  on  without  any  one  to 
check  it.  As  it  happened,  the  guard  had  seen  the 
danger,  and  had  also  seen  the  two  men  jump  off  the 
engine,  so  that  when  the  crossing  was  safely  passed, 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  along  the  steps  of  the 
carriages  to  the  engine,  which  he  reached  in  safety, 
and  was  able  to  draw  up  before  they  arrived  at  t^ 
next  station. 

This  was  the  plan  I  intended  to  put  into  practice, 
but  on  looking  out  of  the  right-hand  window,  I  was 
staggered  to  nnd  some  of  the  doors  still  flying  open, 
and  as  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  pass  them  at  the  rate  we  were  going,  it  was 
much  too  hazardous  to  think  of  going  that  way; 
and  the  other  side  was  equally  out  of  the  question, 
for  with  the  remembrance  before  me  of  the  ill-fated 
guard  I  have  mentioned,  I  could  not  have  gone. 
There  remained,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  roof  of 
the  carriages.  And  now  that  I  had  thought  of  that 
way,  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  before.  It  seemed  so  much  easier  and 
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isfer  to  walk  along  the  roofa,  and  leap  from  one  car- 
liage  to  .another,  than  to  scramble  like  a  cat  from 
door-handle  to  door-handle,  aixl  from  one  platform 
to  the  next.  To  decide,  was  the  work  of  one  mo¬ 
ment,  —  the  next,  I  was  in  action.  I  threw  jthe 
door  open,  and  stepping,  from  the  floor  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  upon  the  window  frame,  used  it  as  a  kind  of 
ladder,  and  monnted  to  the  top.  As  I  did  so, 

I  beard  the  merchant,  from  his  comer,  give  me  a 
parting  ‘‘  God  bless  you  I  ”  in  a  voice  weak  and 
trembling,  but  with  an  accent  so  sincere  that  I  felt 
considerably  encouraged  and  strengthened  in  m^ 
purpose.  God  knows  I  needed  it,  fur  although  it 
was  a  matter  of<  comparative  ease  to  reach  the  roof, 
jet  once  there,  on  my  first  attempt  to  assume  an 
^Hrigbt  position,  I  was  thrown  violently  back,  and 
had  I  not  caught  the  end  of  a  strap  which  was  fly¬ 
ing  loose,  I  should  most  certainly  have  rolled  ofl*, 
and  have  been  killed  on  the  rails  below.  In  my 
eagerness  I  had  quite  overlooked  the  tremendous 
at  which  we  were  travelling,  and  the  conse- 
ment  immense  resistance  offered  by  the  atmosphere. 
Ibe  accklent,  however,  rendered  me  more  careful 
and  particular  in  my  every  movement,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  set  myself  to  work,  with  all  my  faculties  of 
mind  and  body  in  their  fullest  exercise,  to  transport 
myself  to  the  fore  end  of  the  train.  I  was  on  the 
fourth  carriage  from  the  engine,  and  there  were, 
therefure,  four  horrid  gaps  for  me  to  cross  before  I 
should  find  myself  safely  on  its  tender. 

It  was  terrible  work ;  and  I  could  only  get  on  at 
all  by  crawling  along  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
holding  on  to  such  straps  and  rods  as  came  in  my 
way.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  guard’s  seat  on 
the  front  of  each  of  the  carriages,  so  that,  by  step¬ 
ping  down  upon  this,  leaning  forward,  and  placing 
my  oands  on  the  next  carriage,  and  springing  up, 
and  so  on,  crawling  and  jumping,  I  at  last  reached 
the  guard’s  seat  on  the  first  carnage,  where  I  natu¬ 
rally  expected  1  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  spring 
on  to  the  cinders  of  the  engine  tender.  In  this  1  was, 
however,  cruelly  disappointed,  for,  as  if  to  complete 
the  chapter  of  'accidents,  I  fbund  the  engine  was 
tamed  the  wrong  way  about,  so  that  nearest  me  was 
the  black  and  ugly  chimney  heaving  out  its  rapid 
clouds  of  luminous  steam  and  smoke.  I  almost  gave 
it  up  then,  my  case  looked  so  very  hopeless ;  for  do 
what  I  would,  and  stretch  myself  and  reach  out  as 
I  might,  I  could  not  touch  any  part  of  the  engine 
with  my  feet.  I  was  almost  at  my  wit’s  end.  The 
unaccustomed  exertion  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
me  severely,  and  I  was  trembling  with  excitement 
and  cold.  I  sank  despairingly  into  the  seat.  I 
never  thought  of  clamoering  down  and  crossing 
over  by  the  buffers,  fur  I  had  so  made  up  my  mind 
to  the  one  course,  that,  when  it  was  interrupted, 
I  was  for  a  time  sta^ered,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  farther  action.  T^was  so  sitting,  with  my  elbows 
on  my  knees  and  my  face  buried  in  my  hands,  stu¬ 
pidly  brooding  over  and  cursing  my  adverse  fate, 
when  a  blaze  of  light  showed  me  the  platform  of 
Felton  station.  There  were  not  many  people  wait¬ 
ing,  for  the  train  was  not  due  for  several  minutes ; 
but  the  scared  look  which  I  distinctly  saw  on  the 
faces  of  those  few,  aa  we  tore  past,  I  can  never  for- 

fet.  It  may  be  thought  impossible  that,  at  the 
igh  rate  at  which  we  were  running,  I  should  be 
able  to  sec  those  faces  so  distinctly,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  quite  true  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  seemed  to 
take  in  ml,  —  the  people,  the  clock-face,  the  name 
of  the  station,  and  ml  the  minutest  etceteras, — 
without  trying  to  do  so,  or  moving  my  head  in  the 


least,  and  in  the  smallest  fracticn  of  tinoe,  for  we 
were  in  and  out  of  the  station  in  a  flash. 

What  the  people  thought  of  me  —  if  they  saw  me 
at  all  on  my  perch  —  I  do  not  know ;  bat  the  sight  of 
them  on  me  was  electrical.  Intmtively  1  saw  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  In  the  same  moment  I  had 
resolved  —  and  done.  I  had  sprung,  and  was  cling¬ 
ing  round  the  neck  of  the  nneonsekras  monster  in 
front,  and  sliding  rapidly  down  its  smooth  and 
heated  surface  on  to  the  truck  of  the  engine. 
Once  there,  all  was  well.  1  walked  along  the  side, 
over  the  wheels,  always  holding  on  to  the  brass  rod, 
and,  in  another  moment,  waa  moving  the  handle  to 
shut  oflT  the  steam  previous  to  applying  the  brake. 
I  knew  enough  of  locomotives  to  prevent  my  doing 
this  too  quickly,  and  I  did  not  draw  np  until  we 
reached  Ilcombe  Station.  Arrived  there,  I  resigned 
my  chaige  to  the  station-master,  and,  after  secnrii^ 
the  few  things  I  had  left  behind  me  in  the  compart¬ 
ment,  made  my  escape  to  the  booking-office  as  fast 
as  I  could ;  for  the  handshakings,  “  God  Uess  you’s  I  ” 
and  other  expressions  of  thanlu  fi:om  the  people 
whom  I  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  from  a 
terrible  catastrophe,  were  proving  too  much  far  me, 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  it  There  was 
something  so  terribly  earnest  and  sincere  abont  it 
that  I  was  more  frightened  by  it  than  I  had  been  by 
any  part  of  my  perilous  adventure. 

Very  little  more  need  be  said.  A  message  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Middlesham, 
apprising  them  of  our  safe  arrival  at  Ifi»mbe,  and 
re(|ue8ting  that  an  engine  n^bt  be  sent  on  with 
fresh  drivers  and  our  guard.  The  telegram  reached 
them  just  as  tbej  were  about  to  send  off  a  special 
engine  and  carnage  containing  all  the  medical  men 
tbcj  could  collect  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  for 
tbeir  impression  was  that  we  would  all  be  found  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  our  train  somewhere  between  Middle- 
sham  and  Dillmouth.  Of  course,  when  they  heard 
we  were  all  right,  the  doctors  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  engine  came  on  by  itself  with  our  guard  and 
drivers.  We  then  heard  for  the  first  time  how  the 
thing  happened.  The  engine-driver,  it  appeared, 
had  gone  across  the  line  to  get  hk  usual  glass  of 
whiskey  before  starting,  leaving  his  fireman  in 
charge.  While  he  was  gone  the  'fireman  had  to.  get 
off  to  do  some  oiling  work  to  the  engine,  and  some 
one,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  goods  drivers,  had 
seized  the  opportunity  and  got  on.  This  man  had 
called  out  to  the  fireman  to  stand  by  and  hold  a 
switch  while  he  took  on  a  horsebox.  The  fireman, 
thinking  all  was  right,  and  that  it  was  the  proper 
driver  returned,  without  looking  up,  did  as  he  was 
told.  Everything  then  follow^  as  we  had  sus¬ 
pected.  The  tram  moved  off  without  the  guard, 
and  with  the  carriage  doors  open.  The  engine- 
driver  rushed  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  tail-lights 
of  the  train  disappearing  under  the  bridge,  and  very 
much  surprised  his  fireman  by  asking  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  such  an  extraordinary  proc^ding. 
The  fireman,  poor  man,  could  only  protest  in  strong 
language  that  he  had  received  his  orders  from 
the  engine,  and,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  engine- 
driver  himself.  There  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
great  consternation  amongst  the  officials,  when  it 
became  known  that  some  one  had  run  off  with  tbe 
train,  and  as  such  a  thing  could  not  have  been  done 
with  any  harmless  intention,  and  the  consequences 
would  in  all  probability  be  serious,  immediate  steps 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  to  provide  that  assist¬ 
ance  which,  it  was  feared,  would  be  needed  by  us. 
Happily,  as  1  have  shown,  it  was  not  needed,  and 
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the  whole  of  the  passenmn  were  forwarded  to  their 
yarious  desdnationa,  lara,  at  all  events,  in  bod^r,  if 
terribly  diatarbed  in  mind. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  man  who  devised  and 
perpetrated  this  horrible  attempt.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  jumped  off  the  train  a  little  way  down 
the  line,  and  to  nave  got  clear  away ;  but  next 
morning  a  gang  of  platelayers,  proce^ing  to  their 
work,  came  upon  his  sadly-mutilated  body  lying  in 
the  **  six-foot.”  His  head  and  face  were  so  shat¬ 
tered  and  bruised  that  no  feature  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  ;  but  from  his  clothes,  and  an  old  pass  found 
in  his  pocket,  be  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  goods 
firemen  then  on  strike.  He  was  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  disaffiected  of  the  lot,  and  had  often  been 
beard  to  utter  vague  threats  about  “serving  the 
company  off  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,” 
—  threats  so  very  vague  that  no  one  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  heed  them,  or  to  look  after  him. 
When  found,  one  of  his  boots  was  missing,  but  it  was 
found  a  few  yards  farther  on,  tom  and  flattened  out 
of  all  shape.  Putting  the  two  things  together,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  jumping  off  the  engine,  his 
foot  had  caught  in  the  slippery  iron  step.  He  had 
fkllen  head  downwards,  and  had  so  been  dragged 
for.a  considerable  distance,  with  his  head  crashing 
against  the  end  of  every  sleeper,  until  his  boot  came 
off,  and  he  had  then  tVdlen  to  the  earth  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  found. 

None  of  the  railway  officials  had  any  doubt  of 
this,  but  the  directors  considered  it  expedient  that 
the  circumstances  should  be  suppressed  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  accordingly,  at  the  inquest,  the  men 
examined  seemed  to  know  so  little  of  the  matter, 
and  so  little  of  any  real  importance  came  out,  that 
the  jury  returned  a  bare  verdict  of  Accidental 
Death ;  and,  as  the  train  was  not  smashed  up,  and 
the  passengers  were  not  all  killed  or  dreadfully  in¬ 
jured,  the  newspapers  contented  themselves  with 
a  brief  paragr^h,  headed  “  E.xtraordinary  Affair 
on  the  HA  and  D.  Railway,”  instead  of  the  columns 
on  columns  which  would  have  been  required  under 
other  circumstances. 

For  the  share  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  in  the  matter,  and  for  saving  them  so  much 
valuable  property,' and  so  many  thousands  of  pounds 
in  claims  for  compensation,  I  received  a  handsome 
acknowledgment  from  the  directors,  and  have  risen 
rapidly  from  one  position  to  another;  so  that,  al¬ 
though  it  was  long  before  I  quite  recovered  from 
the  nervous  state  into  which  I  sank  after  the  occur¬ 
rence,  /  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  that  I  was  in 
that  runaway  train,  and  that  I  did  my  duty  to  the 
panengers,  and  to  the  company  whose  servant  I 
was.  1  am  thankful  that  I  had  sufficient  courage 
and  strength  of  purpose  to  do  that  duty  satisfac¬ 
torily. 


RECENT  LECTURES  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
EMERSON. 

tr  the  School  of  Arts  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
there  is  a  picture,  painted  by  the  late  David  Scott, 
representing  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  the  attitude 
of  lecturing.  It  was  painted,  I  believe,  when  Emer¬ 
son  visited  that  city  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
a  very  successful  rendering  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
look  and  manner,  which  are  physiognomically  sig¬ 
nificant  of  his  thought  and  spint.  The  slight  de¬ 
pression  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth;  with  a  touch 
of  sternness,  the  one  arm  extended  from  his  side 
farther  and  farther  as  he  becomes  more  animated 


by  his  theme,  thq_two  or  three  fingers  of  the  other 
pressed  to  the  palm,  as  if  holding  tightly  some  res¬ 
ervation,  all  these,  and  other  indefinable  character¬ 
istics  that  are  photographed  on  the  mind  of  one 
who  has  attentively  listened  to  Emerson,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  reproduced  in  this  picture  by  one  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  friends.  But  there  are  some  traits  of 
him  which  are  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  suggested  in  the 
picture  referred  to,  that  have  been  devdoped  in  the 
years  that  have  intervened,  or  which  perhaps  could 
not  have  been  even  hinted  on  canvas.  In  his  more 
recent  life,  Emerson’s  American  hearers  have  recog¬ 
nized  a  less  literary  style  and  tone,  and  a  stronger 
desire  to  have  his  views  adopted.  His  paradoxes 
arc  stated  with  more  determination.  lie  oftcner 
turns  aside  from  the  constructive  and  affirmative 
method  natural  to  him  to  strike  some  false  pr  sordid 
standard  raised  on  his  path;  and  one  now  some¬ 
times  sees  his  lip  quiver,  his  eye  flash,  and  even  a 
certain  wrath  expressed  in  the  dilation. of  his  nos¬ 
tril,  —  where  Winkelmann  saw  expressed  the  anger 
of  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  toward  the  slain 'Pj-thon. 
An  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston,  Rufus  Choate,'in  de¬ 
fending  slavery,  once  spoke  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  •  popularly  held  to  be  inconsistent 
with  that  institution,  as  a  series  of  “  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities.”  In  a  lecture  given  afterward,  Emerson 
quoted  some  of  the  phrases,  —  as  those  declaring 
“  all  men  are  born  equal,”  and  are  endowed  with 
“  inalienable  rights,”  —  and  said,  “•  These  have  been 
called  ‘glittering  generalities’:  they  are  blazing 
ubiquities.”  Ana  as  he  spoke,  his  whole  frame  trem¬ 
bled,  and  the  intensity  of  his  voice  kindled  his  au¬ 
dience  far  more  than  the  mere  words  could  have 
done.  The  impression  has  been  gaining  among  his 
countrymen  that  Emerson  has  been  receiving  some¬ 
thing  from  the  larger  crowds  that  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  him  in  the  last  years  whilst  he  has  been  com¬ 
municating  his  thoughts  to  them.  He  has  caught, 
as  it  were,  some  clear  eyes  in  the  companies  before 
him  which  he  had  not  suspected  were  there,  and 
speaks  more  as  if  he  felt  that  something  can  be 
practically  accomplished  in  the  present,  and  less  as 
if  he  were  depositing  the  ova  of  thoughts  for  an¬ 
other  generation  to  quicken.  In  a  word,  he  has  be¬ 
come  more  visibly  in  earnest,  and  consequently  more 
eloquent,  whilst  never  for  a  moment  lowering  his 
standard  of  thought  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  American  “  Lyceum,”  and  in  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  a  medium  of  perpetual 
communication  between  him  and  the  people  through¬ 
out  the  Northern  States.  Much  of  his  “English 
Traits,”  and  all  of  his  “  Conduct  of  Life,”  has  been 
given  in  the  lyceums  iltot  only  of  the  cultivated 
Eastern  States,  but  of  the  rough  backwood  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  West.  In  none  of  these  regions  have 
there  been  any  complaints  of  not  understanding  him, 
such  as  were  frequent  in  Boston  and  in  England 
when  he  first  appeared  as  a  lecturer.  This  is  not 
alone  due  to  the  greater  degree  in  which  the  people 
have  approached  his  standard ;  he  also  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  somewhat  educated  by  a  greater  familiar¬ 
ity  with  his  countrymen.  Nor  have  the  great  events 
that  have  occurred  in  America  in  the  latter  years 
passed  over  without  leaving  important  traces  upon 
him.  In  his  time  he  has  seen  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  steadily  advancing  the  cause  of  justice,  not  only 
without  great  leaders  but  over  the  fallen  forms  of 
their  strongest  but  faithless  captains,  and  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  them  rarely  expressed  in  his  earlier,  is  a 
main  feature  of  his  later  works.  His  catholic  intel¬ 
ligence  has  assimilated  the  genuine  peculiarities  of 
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recent  lectures  and 


his  country,  and  he  has  found  in  it  and  ite  people  a 

Suarry  from  which  he  can  derive  the  materim  for 
le  statues  and  pillars  he  would  raise.  His  method, 
too,  has  become  somewhat  more  practical ;  and,  in- 
it  might  be  expected  that  any  philosophic 
mind  would  after  a  full  theoretical  utterance  gradu¬ 
ally  incline  to  criticism  and  the  application  of  abstract 
pruiciples  to  men  and  institutions.  This  has  given 
to  later  style  a  more  popular  and,  so  to  speak,  icon- 
ograpbic  character;  and  it  has  also  developed  his 
humor,  —  witty  he  always  was.  I  find  in  my  note¬ 
book  some  sentences  taken  down,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
lible  with  exactness  as  to  phraseol%y,  from  his  re¬ 
cent  and  unpublished  lectures,  which  may  illustrate 
the  criticisms  1  have  been  making ;  — 


The  finest  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  in  the  most  exact 
harmony  with  perfect  laws.  The  vine  which  intoxicates 
the  world  is  the  most  mathematical  of  plants. 

The  poetic  insight  is  more  general  among  the  people 
than  we  imagine.  They  may  not  like  this  or  the  other 
hiTorite  of  the  critics ;  but  they  like  jEsop. 

There  is  no  great  man  who  has  not  left  his  testimony 
for  liberty  and  justice. 

A  right  and  true  man  would  be  felt  to  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system. 

Our  steamships  like  enormous  shuttles  ore  weaving 
continents  into  the  woof  of  humanity. 

If  mere  power  of  work  or  endurance  were  enough, 
bow  will  a  man  compare  with  the  mule  t 

Serena  is  asked  by  her  teacher  whether  Fabius  was 
rictorious  or  defeated  in  a  certain  battle.  She  replies 
that  he  was  defeated.  Fabius  was  victorious;  but  of 
what  importance  is  his  victory  compared  with  Serena’s 
'  feelings  1  Fabius,  if  he  had  a  particle  of  the  gentleman 
abont  him,  would  consent  to  be  defeated  'a  hundred 
times  rather  than  have  Serena’s  feelings  hurt. 

What  complaint  is  this  that  we  have  not  time  for  this 
or  thitt  thing  1  When  some  one  complained  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  Indian  that  he  had  so  little  time,  the  Indian 
•aid,  “  You  have  all  there  is.”  Life  is  unnecessarily  long. 

What  is  a  day  1  To  a  stone  so  much  chemistry ;  to 
ivrise  man  a  day  is  a  splendor  of  opportunity. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  see  parent,  preacher, 
teacher,  each  trying  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  inoculate 
child  with  their  own  mediocrity.  Get  off  that  child, 
you  vampyro ;  you  arc  trying  to  make  that  man  another 
ym,  —  one  is  enough ! 

To  hew  and  hack,  slay  and  eat,  —  this  is  the  sum  of 
many  an  individual  relation  to  Nature.  Humboldt 
atked  an  Indian  chief  if  he  had  knoivn  anything  of  a 
certain  officer  who  had  died  in  the  war  of  1816.  “  I  ate 

a  of  him,’’  was  the  reply. 

Who  knows  not  the  beautiful  group  of  babe  and 
mother,  sacred  in  nature,  now  sacred  also  in  the  rclig- 
kms  associations  of  half  the  globe?  Welcome  to  the 
pmnts  is  the  puny  struggler,  strong  in  his  weakness, 
iiis  little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the  soldier’s,  his  lips 
touched  with  persuasion  which  Chatham  and  Pericles 
in  manhood  had  not.  The  small  despot  asks  so  little 
that  all  nature  and  reason  are  on  his  side.  His  igno¬ 
rance  is  more  charming  than  all  .knowledge,  -and  his 
little  sins  more  bewitching  than  any  virtue.  All  day, 
between  his  three  or  four  sleeps,  he  coos  like  a  pigeon- 
house,  sputters  and  spurns,  and  puts  on  his  faces  of  im¬ 
portance  :  and  when  ho.fasts,  the  little  Pharisee  fails 
not  to  sound  his  trumpet  ^fore  him.  Out  of  blocks, 
thread-spools,  cards,  and  checkers,  he  will  build  his 
pyramid  with  the  gravity  of  Palladio.  With  an  acous¬ 
tic  apparatus  of  whistle  and  rattle  he  explores  the  laws 
of  sound.  But  chiefly,  like  his  senior  countrymen,  the 
young  American  studies  new  'and  speedier  modes  of 
transportation.  Mistrusting  the  cunning  of  his  small 
legs,  he  wishes  to  ride  on  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  all 
flesh.  The  small  enchanter  nothing  can  withstand,  — 
no  seniority  of  age,  no  gravity  of  character ;  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  grandsires,  grandames,  —  all  fall  an  easy 
prey :  he  conforms  to  nobody,  all  conform  to  him ;  all 
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caper  and  moke  months,  and  babble  and  chirrup  to  him. 
On  the  strongest  shoulders  he  rides,  and  pulls  the  hair 
of  laurelled  heads. 

Does  the  consecration  of  Sunday  confess  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  week-?  Does  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  confess  the  profanation  of  the  house  ?  Let  ns 
read  the  incantation  backward.  _  Let  the  man  stand  on 
his  feet.  Let  religion  cease  to  Se  occasional.  And  the 
pulses  of  thought  that  go  to  the  borders  of  the  universe, 
let  them  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  the  household. 

I  warn  you  that  no  dream  of  the  future  is  so  fair  as 
the  scenes  and  skies,  weaving  their  unheeded  enchant¬ 
ment  about  you  to^lay,  shall  appear  when  you  shall 
look  back  upon  them. 

In  the  new  rat-hole  revelation,  received  by  people 
fumbling  abont  tables,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  what¬ 
ever  spirit  is  called  up  Swedenborg  always  answers. 
All  the  milk  comes  from  that  cow. 

Minds  are  of  two  kinds,  —  oviparous  and  viviparous. 

In  a  remarkably  brilliant  lecture  on  the  French, 
whose  character  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
in  Paris,  during  the  events  of  1848,  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  to  observe  how  completely  Emerson  fell  into  the 
crisp,  clear,  incisive  style  of  the  best  French  writers 
on  this  particular  oefbasion.  There  was  in  this  lec¬ 
ture  a  sharp  contrast  drawn  between  the  French 
and  the  English,  —  the  former  he  held  to  be  more 
generally  agreeable  because  their  life  could  be  drawn 
into  something  like  harmony  with  aims  not  too  high ; 
they  had  not  the  haunting,  harrying  interior  ideal 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  its  attendant  diseases.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  Impression  left  upon  my  mi|^  by  the 
lecture.  In  it  occurred  some  characteiislft  stories 
and  epigrammatic  felicities. 

An  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  fought  a  duel  in 
the  dark.  The  Englishman  not  wishing  to  harm  his 
antagonist  crept  around  until  he  found  the  fireplace ;  he 
fired  his  pistol  up  the  chimn^  and,  —  brought  down 

the  Frenchman . The  Frenchman  invented  the 

dickey :  the  Englishman  added  the  shirt . The 

French  would  have  things  theatrical ;  God  will  have 

things  real . The  strength  of  the  camel  is  said  to 

reside  in  its  many  stomachs.  In  our  World-Behemoth 
each  nation  is  a  stomach,  and  each  holds  an  additional 
strength  for  man.  A  human  society  were  impossible 
without  the  French  element,  and  it  is  not  without  a 
purpose  that  Nature  seems,  wherever  one  goes,  to  insist 
on  Frenchmen. 

Emerson  has  always  been  too  steadfast  and  loyal 
to  his  own  task  to  devote  himself  to  any  particular 
reform  or  “  cause,”  although  to  him,  with  Wendell 
Phillips,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  to  be  ascribed  that 
all  educated  men  in  the  United  States  gave  their 
adhesion  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  which  origi¬ 
nated  with  earnest  but  ignorant  men.  To  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  that  movement  in  its  earlier  days  the 
philosopher  could  and  did  give  fi^ly  of  his  money, 
but  not  of  his  time.  He  had  a  great  respect,  almost 
a  reverence,  for  Theodore  Parker,  who,  with  all  the 
tastes  of  a  scholar,  threw  his  heart  so  fullv  into  the 
costly  task  of  liberating  the  slave  which  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  reluctantly  recognizing  as  her  own.  None 
of  the  vast  throng  that  attended  the  obsequies  of 
that  representative  New  England  preacher  can  ever 
forget  the  thrilling  strain  in  which  Emerson  spoke 
extemporaneously  of  him.  Standing  in  the  hall 
where  Parker  had  so  long  uttered  his  discourses,  he 
said,  — 

'T  is  plain  to  me  that  he  has  achieved  an  historic 
immort^ity  here ;  that  he  has  so  woven  himself  in  these 
few  years  into  the  history  of  Boston,  that  he  can  never 
be  left  out  of  your  annuls.  It  will  not  be  in  the  acts  of 
City  Councils ;  nor  of  obsequious  Mayors ;  nor  in  the 
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State  Hoose,  the  prodamations  of  governors  with  their 
failing  virtue, — failing  them  at  critical  moments, — 
that  the  coming  generations  will  study  what  really  be¬ 
fell  ;  bat  in  the  plain  lessons  of  Theodore  Parker  in  this 
Music  Hall,  in  hSmouil  Hall,  or  in  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee-rooms,  the  true  temp^  and  authentic  record  of  these 
days  will  be  read.  The  next  generation  will  care 
little  for  the  chances  of  election  that  govern  governors 
now  ;  it  will  care  little  for  fine  gentlemen  who  behaved 
shabbily,  but  it  will'  read  very  intelligently  in  his  rough 
story,  fortified  with  exact  anecdotes,  precise  with  names 
and  dates,  what  part  was  taken  by  each  actor;  who 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  Humanity  and  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  civilization  at  a  hard  pinch,  and 
who  blocked  its  course.  ....  Ah,  my  brave  brother  I  it 
seems  as  if,  in  a  frivolous  age,  our  loss  were  immense, 
and  your  place  cannot  be  supplied.  But  yon  will 
already  be  consoled  in  the  transfer  of  your  genius,  know¬ 
ing  w^  that  the  nature  of  the  world  will  affirm  to  all 
men,  in  all  times  that  which  for  twenty-five  years  you 
valiantly  spoke;  that  the  winds  of  Italy  murmnr  the 
same  truth  over  your  grave,  the  winds  of  America  over 
these  bereaved  streets ;  that  the  sea  which  bore  your 
mourners  home  affirms  it,  the  stars  in  their  courses,  the 
inspirations  of  youth  ;  wlfilst  the  polished  and  pleasant 
traitors  to  human  rights,  with  perverted  learning  and 
disgraced  ^aves,  rot  and  are  forgotten  with  their  double 
tongue  saying  all  that  is  sordid  for  the  corruption  of  man. 

When  Theodore  Parker  died  there  sprang  up  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  and  nobly  labored 
something  that  seemed  a  legitimate  sheaf  from  his 
sowing, —  a  pulpit  to  which  every'  man  with  ability 
and  a  cqwiction  was  welcomed,  whatever  his  creed. 
To  this  ^pit  the  puritan  faith  that  nothing  is  secu¬ 
lar  in  sense  that  defines  it  from  what  is  sacred, 
had  survived  in  an  ethical  treatment  of  all  living 
themes  and  interests';  and  ■so  from  Sunday  to  Sun¬ 
day  Emerson,  Phillips,  and  others,  taught  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  lessons  of  religion  and  philosophy'.  This 
IS,  I  believe,  still  the  habit  with  the  “  Parkerite  Fra¬ 
ternity”  of  Boston,  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
representative  church  of  New  England.  Emerson 
often  preached  there,  and  with  a  warmth  which  had 
hardly  been  before  associated  with  him.  I  should 
say  that  the  most  impressive  utterance  that  I  ever 
heard  from  him  was  a  discourse  delivered  in  that 
Music  Hall  about  six  years  ago.  There  was  not  one 
but  many  themes  and  texts,  but  all  related.  lie 
began  by  calling  attention  to  the  tendency  to  sim¬ 
plification.  The  inventor  knows  that  a  machine  is 
new  and  improvable  when  it  has  a  great  many  parts. 
The  chemists  already  find  the  infinite  variety  of 
things  contained  in  sixty-six  elements,  and  physi¬ 
cists  promise  that  this  number  shall  be  reduced  to 
twenty,  ten,  five.  Faraday  declares  his  belief  that 
all  things  will  in  the  end  be  reduced  to  one  element 
with  two  polarities.  Religious  progress  has  simi¬ 
larly  been  in  the  direction  of  simplification.  Every 
great  religion  has  in  its  ultimate  development  told 
Its  whole  secret,  concentrated  its  force,  in  some 
simple  maxims.  In  our  youth  we  talk  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  virtues,  the  many  dangers  and  trials  of  life ;  as 
we  get  older  we  find  ourselves  returning  to  the 
proverbs  of  the  nursery.  In  religion  one  old  book 
serves  many  lands,  ages,  and  vaneties  of  character ; 
nay,  one  or  two  golden  rules  out  of  the  book  are 
enough.  The  many  teachers  and  scriptures  are  at 
last  but  various  routes  by  which  we  always  come 
to  the  simple  law  of  otedience  to  the  light  in 
the  soul.  “  Seek  nothing  outside  of  thyself,”  says 
one,  “Believe  nothing  against  thy  own  spirit,” 
echoes  another,  part  of  the  world.  Jesus  said, 
“  Be  lovrty  j  hunger  and  thirst  after  Justice  ;  of 
■  your  own  minds  judge  what  b  right.”  Swedenborg 


teai-hes  that  Heaven  and  Hell  are  'the  loves  of  the 
soul.  George  Fox  removes  the  bushel  from  the 
light  within.  The  substance  of  all  morals  is  that  a 
man  should  adhere  to  the  path  which  the  inner 
light  has  marked  before  him.  The  great  waste  in 
the  world  comes  of  the  misapplication  of  energy. 
The  great  tragedies  of  the  soul  are  strung  on  those 
threads  not  spun  out  of  our  own  hearts.  One  re- 
conls  of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  found  him  working 
on  his  statue  with  a  lamp  stuck  in  his  cap,  and  S 
might  almost  symbolize  the  holier  light  of  patient 
devotion  to  his  art.  No  matter  what  your  work  is 
let  it  be  yours  ;  no  matter  if  you  are  tinker  or 
preacher,  blacksmith  or  President,  let  what  you  are 
doing  be  organic,  let  it  be  in  your  bones,  and  yon 
open  the  door  by  which  the  affluence  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  shall  stream  into  you.  You  shall  have  the 
hidden  joy;  and  shall  carry  success  with  you. 
Look  to  yourself  rather  than  to  materials ;  nothing 
is  unmanageable  to  a  good  hand ;  no  place  slippery 
to  a  good  foot ;  all  things  are  clear  to  a  good  bead. 
The  sin  of  Dogmatism,  of  creeds  and  catechisms,  is 
that  they  destroy  mental  character.  The  youth 
says  that  he  believes  when  he  is  only  browlieaten; 
he  says  he  thinks  so  and  so,  when  that  so  and  so  are 
the  denial  of  any  right  to  think.  Simplicity  and 
grandeur  are  thus  lost ;  and  with  them  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  obligation  to  a  principle  of  life  and  honor,  j 
In  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table  it  is  told,  that 
a  witch  wishing  to  make  her  child  supremely  wise, 
prepared  certain  kerbs  and  put  them  in  a  pot  to 
boll,  intending  to  bathe  the  child’s  eyes  with  the  de¬ 
coction.  She  set  a  shepherd  boy  to  stir  the  pot 
whilst  she  Went  away.  Whilst  he  stirred  it  a  raven 
dropped  a  twig  into  the  pot,  which  spattered  three 
ilrops  of  the  liquid  into  the  shepherd’s  eyes.  Im¬ 
mediately  all  the  future  became  as  if  passing  before 
his  eyes ;  and  seeing  that  when  the  witch  returned 
she  meant  to  kill  him,  he  left  the  pot  and  fled  to 
the  woods.  Now  if  three  drops  of  that  all-reveal¬ 
ing  decoction  should  suddenly  gut  into  the  eyes  of 
every  human  being  crowding  along  Broadway  some 
day,  how  many  of  them  would  still  go  on  with  the 
affair  they  are  pursuing  on  the  street  ?  Probably 
they  would  nearly  all  come  to  a  dead  stand !  But 
there  would,  let  us  hope,  be  here  and  there  a  happy 
child  of  the  Most  High,  who  had  taken  hold  of  her 
or  bis  life’s  thread  by  sacred  appointment.  Tliese 
would  move  on  without  even  a  pause ;  the  unveiled 
future  would  show  the  futility  of  many  schemes,  the 
idleness  of  many  labors;  but  every  genuine  aim 
would  only  be  exalted,  and  shown  in  their  eternal 
and  necessary  relations.  Finally,  Humility  was, 
the  speaker  declared,  the  one  element  to  winch  all 
virtues  arc  reducible.  “  It  was  revealed  unto  me," 
said  the  old  Quaker,  “  that  what  other  men  trample 
on  must  be  thy  food.”  It  is  the  spirit  that  accepts 
our  trust,  and  is  thus  the  creator  of  character  and 
the  guide  to  power.  In  closing  this  discourse  the 
speaker  read  at  length  the  story  of  the  proposed 
humiliation,  and  the  victory  through  humility,  of 
Fra  Christopbero,  in  Manzoni’s  Promeatsi  Sposi.  I 
regret  that  1  cannot  give  a  report  verbatim  of  this 
extraordinary  discourse,  which  produced  an  effect 
on  those  who  heard  it,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  many  being  moved  at  times  to  tears.  I 
went  with  pencil  and  paper,  intending  to  take  down 
as  much  as  I  could,  but  at  the  end  of  the  hour  oc¬ 
cupied  by  it,  the  paper  remained  blank,  and  the 
pencil  had  been  forgotten.  I  can  therefore  only 
produce  the  record  of  my  impressions  of  it,  as  they 
were  written  down  the  same  day. 
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Mr  conriction  in,  that  to  hear  one  of  Emerson’* 
rtligioo*  discourses,  ns  delivered  by  himself,  would 
be  more  helpful  to  a  j'oung  minister  than  a  theolog¬ 
ical  course  in  any  university.  Nothing  can  be  more 
jeverently  thoughtful  and  grandly  simple  than  his 
manner  and  tone.  He  quotes  freiiuently  from  some 
Oriental  Scripture,  or  great  poet,  and  it  is  always 
done  with  the  solemnity  of  an  tdd  Puritan  taking 
bis  text  I  remember  w^ll  the  lowering  of  his 
Toice,  as  one  might  speak  on  his  knees,  as  he  recited 
the  sublime  paradoxes  of  Dante’s  Apostrophe  to  the 

Viigin,— 

0  Tirgio  Mother,  daughter  of  th/  too, 

Created  beings  aH  in  lowliness 
fiurpasslng,  as  in^  height  thoa  art 
•  Abore  them  aU.**  ^ 

.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  induence  Emerson 
bm  had  in  chastening  the  style  of  writing  and 

Kaking  in  America.  Were  the  Websters  and 
j-8  to  return,  they  would,  I  believe,  find  a  gen¬ 
eration  yawning  under  their  finest  rhetoric.  The 
ipread-cagle’s  wings  are  visibly  drooping  on  the 
stamp  and  in  Congress,  and  a  calmer  voice  proceeds 
from  the  pulpit. 

'The  conditions  under  which  this  change  has  been 
wrought  have  been  furnished  by  the  diffusion  of 
education  through  the  free-school  systems,  but  the 
most  potent  secondary  cause  has  been  this  Sower, 
who,  with  the  beginning  of  the  generation  now  cloe- 
m»,  went  forth  and  scattered  through  the  land  pearl 
seed  where  rhetorical  glass  beads  had  hitherto  been 
admired.  And  in  all  this  time,  so  healthy  and  im- 
persoual  had  been  bis  influence,  Emerson  has  never 
ud  an  eminent  imitator.  His  method  has  from  the 
fint  been  affirmative ;  and  he  has  thus  revdution- 
ited  the  old  habits  of  thought  by  building,  without 
the  sound  of  a  hammer,  the  nobler  temple.  An 
eminent  Comtist  has  lately  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Europe  is  far  more  than  America  emancipated 
from  the  creeds  and  forms  of  the  past ;  but  where 
the  leading  minds  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
creation  of  the  new  instead  of  the  destruction  of  the 
old,  their  kingdom  comes  without  observation.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  critic  to  whom  I  have  referreil, 
but  find  that  much  is  still  treated  as  religious  radi¬ 
calism  in  Europe,  which  in  America  has  already 
become  conservatism. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  works  Emerson  speaks  of 

Cople  going  to  Europe  to  become  American.  Per- 
ps  he  spoke  from  experience  in  this.  He  has 
three  times,  I  believe,  travelled  in  Europe,  and 
since  his  last  return  his  fiuth  in  American  tenden¬ 
cies  has  almost  amounted  to  an  enthusiasm.  In  his 
early  lectures  and  addresses  he  speaks  of  the  society 
around  him  as  hopeless;  the  only  things  worth 
praising  were  the  communities  of  the  Foiirierites, 
the  St.  Simonians,  the  Peace  Societies,  and  the  like, 
which  were  springing  up  everywhere.  He  made 
addresses  favorable  to  negro-emancipation,  to  the 
enfranchL-<cmcnt  of  women,  against  war,  and  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  these  as  the  uncombined  elements 
cf  a  new  state  which  was  to  supersede  American 
politics,  which  were  hereditary,  imported,  transient 
One  of  the  finest  of  his  productions  is  one  on  war, 
which  was  published  as  one  of  Miss  Peaboily’s  col¬ 
lection  of  “  JEsthetic  Papers,”  of  which  it  may  be 
well  to  give  some  account  here.  He  sees  that  war 
has  been  historically  essential.  “  The  microscope 
teveab  miniature  butchery  in  atomies  and  infinitely 
;mall  biters,  that  swim  and  fight  in  an  illuminated 
drop  of  water;  and  the  little  globe  is  but  a  too 
fiuthful  miniature  of  the  large.”  This  strife  in  the 


little  and  large  worlds  comes  of  the  great  and  be¬ 
neficent  principle, — self-help.  In  early  days  war 
forwarded  the  culture  of  man,  as  for  example,  the 
conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander.  It  also  edu- 
(■ates  the  senses,  calls  into  action  the  will,  and  per¬ 
fects  the  physical  constitution.  The  sympathy  with 
war  is,  however,  a  juvenile  and  temporary  state. 
Trade,  Art,  Learning,  Religion,  have  shown  War  to 
be  fratricide.  War  and  Peace  have  now  been  re¬ 
solved  into  a  mercury  of  the  state  of  civilization. 
A  nation  so  developed  as  to  be  without  armaments 
were  a  nation  that  none  would  attack.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  extreme  cases  urged  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  non-resistant,  he  sa^,  “A  wise  man  will 
never  impawn  his  future  being  and  action,  and  de¬ 
cide  beforehand  what  he  shall  do  in  a  given  extreme 
event.  Nature  and  God  will  instruct  him  in  that 
hour.”  The  fact  that  a  band  of  people  have  made 
universal  peace  an  aim  worthy  of  concert  and 
prayer  is  the  signal  fact.  A  thought  raised  the 
mighty  war-establishments  to  keep  the  peace  o£  the 
globe,  and  a  higher  thought  shall  melt  them  away. 
It  is  to  be  done  by  a  heroism  greater  than  the  hero¬ 
isms  of  war ;  by  “  men  who  have,  by  their  intellect¬ 
ual  insight,  or  else  by  their  moral  elevation,  at¬ 
tained  such  a  perception  of  their  own  intrinsic 
worth,  that  they  do  not  think  property  or  their  own 
body  a  sufficient  good  to  be  saved  by  such  a  derelic¬ 
tion  of  principle  as  treating  a  man  like  a  sheep.”  I 
quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  lecture :  — 

If  the  universal  cry  for  reform  of  so  many  inveterate 
abuses,  with  which  society  rings,  —  if  the  desire  of  a 
large  class  of  young  men  for  a  faith  and  hope,  intellect¬ 
ual  and  religious,  such  as  they  have  not  yet  found,  be  an 
omen  to  be  trusted;  if  the  disposition  to  rely  more, 
in  study  and  in  action,  on  the  unexplored  riches  of  the 
human  constitution,  —  if  the  search  of  the  snUime  laws 
of  morals  and  the  sources  of  hope  and  trust  in  man,  and 
not  in  books,  —  in  the  present  and  not  in  the  past,  —  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  if  the  rising  generation  can  be  provoked  to  think 
it  unworthy  to  nestle  into  every  abomination  of  the  past, 
and  shall  feel  the  generous  darings  of  austerity  and  vir¬ 
tue  ;  then  war  has  a  short  day,  and  hnman  blood  will 
cease  to  flow. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  in  what  manner,  through 
what  organs,  this  purpose  of  mercy  and  holiness  is  aflect- 
ed.  The  proposition  of  the  Congress  of  Nations,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  at  which  the  present  fabric  of  our  society 
and  the  present  course  of  events  do  point.  But  the 
mind,  once  prepared  for  the  reign  of  principles,  will 
easily  find  modes  of  expressing  its  will.  There  is  the 
highest  fitness  in  the  place  and  time  in  which  this  en¬ 
terprise  begun.  Not  in  an  obscure  comer,  not  in  a 
feudal  Europe,  not  in  an  antiquated  appanage  where  no 
onward  step  can  be  taken  without  rebellion,  is  the  seed 
of  benevolence  laid  in  the  furrow,  with  tears  of  hope ; 
but  in  this  broad  America  of  God  and  man,  where  the 
forest  is  only  now  fulling,  or  yet  to  fall,  and  the  green 
earth  open  to  the  inundation  of  emigrant  men  from  all 
quarters  of  opprcs.sion  and  guilt;  here,  where  not  a 
family,  not  a  few  men,  but  mankind,  shall  say  what 
shall  be;  hero  wo  ask,  shall  it  be  War,  or  shtdl  it  be 
Peace? 

With  all  the  faith  in  America  uttered  in  these 
words,  there  i«  an  undertone  of  distrust  in  ptditical 
and  official  America.  But  from  it  there  is  traceable 
a  growing  tendency  to  identify  Utopia  with  the 
complete  development  of  American  institutions,  and 
a  willingness  to  work  through  them.  In  this,  ho 
does  but  represent  the  experience  of  all  the  idealis¬ 
tic  movements  in  that  country ;  they  sprang  up  by 
hundreds,  but  the  social  atmosphere  refused  their 
isolation,  and  they  have  everywhere  been  diffused 
into  and  become  the  leaven  of  the  general  society ; 
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ao  that  in  America,  with  a  Tery  few  unthrifty  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  only  separate  communities  existing  are 
those  of  ignorant  fanatics,  far  nearer  to  gross  and 
despotic  social  forms  than  the  general  b^y  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  Emerson  esp^ 
cially  saw  the  advance  of  a  transcendant  idea  in 
the  public  mind.  As  year  after  year  the  numbers 
of  the  votes  cast  for  candidates  nominated  in  the 
interest  of  emancipation  increased,  he  seemed  to 
have  the  sense  of  the  Indian,  and  to  hear  in  these 
softly  falling  ballots  the  tread  of  distant  triumphant 
armies.  Ills  lectures  dealt  more  and  more  with  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  and  finally  when  the  late 
civil  war  broke  out,  no  one  shared  more  profoundly 
the  hope  of  a  renovated  and  nobler  America,  which 
was  the  pillar  of  fire  that  led  the  best  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  through  those  desolate  four  years  of  wander¬ 
ing  and  war.  Of  such  national  importance  was  his 
advice  now  considered,  that  he  was  invited  bv  a 
number  of  politicians  and  statesmen  to  give  a  lec¬ 
ture,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  in  Washington.  And 
many  thought  that  Emerson  lecturing  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  consulted  by  President  Lincoln  in  those 
da^s,  was  a  higher  sign  than  the  banner  of  stars  and 
stripes.  It  meant  infallibly  a  new  order  in  America, 
and  one  already  outgrowing  all  prophecies.  I  find 
much  difficulty  in  giving  any  adequate  report  of  this 
lecture,  which  was  delivered  before  a  large  audience 
and  in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  fail  to  censure 
for  the  hesitation  —  especially  in  dealing  with  slave¬ 
ry —  which  they  had  not  yet  thrown  on.  So  com¬ 
pletely  did  Emerson  utilize  this  singular  opportunity, 
so  heavily  did  he  load  every  sentence  with  meaning, 
that  to  report  partially,  as  I  must,  seems  like  muti¬ 
lating  a  living  form. 

In  this  lecture,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  “  Amer¬ 
ican  Civilization,”  Emerson  began  by  tracing  the 
progress  of  man  from  his  rude  condition ;  the  wig¬ 
wam  transformed  to  a  stone  house  ;  the  savage  trail 
graded  and  bridged  into  a  road,  uniting  clans  into 
a  society ;  the  hunter  become  agriculturalist.  He 
notes  the  chief  metres  of  the  present  civility  of  the 
world, —  “  the  postoffice,  with  its  educating  energy, 
augmented  by  cheapness,  and  guarded  by  a  certain 
religious  sentiment  in  mankind,  shows  the  power 
of  a  wafer  or  a  drop  of  wax  or  gluten  to  guard  a 
letter,  as  it  flies  over  sea,  over  land,  and  comes  to 
its  address  as  if  a  battalion  of  artillery  brought  it,” 
—  multitudes  obeying  law  in  opposition  to  their 
strongest  passions,  —  the  higher  influence  of  wo¬ 
man, —  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  so  that  the 
coarsest  newspaper  has  scraps  of  science  and  poetry, 
which  makes  us  hesitate  to  tear  one  before  looking 
it  through,  —  the  ship  “an  abridgment  and  com¬ 
pound  of  a  nation’s  arts,  —  the  skill  that  pervades 
complek  details;  the  man  that  maintains  ^himself ; 
the  chimney  taught  to  burn  its  own  smoke;  the 
farm  male  to  produce  all  that  is  consumed  on  it ; 
the  very  prison  compelled  to  maintain  itself  and 
yield  a  revenue,  and  better  than  that,  made  a  refbrm 
school  and  a  manufactory  of  honest  men  out  of 
rogues.  All  these  are  examples  of  that  tendency  to 
combine  antagonisms  and  utilize  evil  which  is  the 
index  of  high  civilization.”  He  traced  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  climate,  of  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  other 
circumstances  on  civilization,  but  found  that  every¬ 
where  it  is  dependent  on  a  true,  and  not  merely  so- 
called  morality.  He  said :  — 

Civilization  depends  on  morali^.  Everything  good  in 
man  leans  on  what  is  higher.  This  rnle  holds  in  small 
as  well  as  great.  Thus,  all  our  strength  and  success  in 


the  work  of  our  hands  depend  on  our  borrowing  the  aid 
of  the  clement  You  have  seen  a  carpenter  on  a  ladder 
with  a  broad-axe  chopping  upward  chips  and  slivers 
from  a  beam.  How  awkward ;  at  what  disadvantage  he 
works.  But  see  him  on  the  ground,  dressing  his  timber 
under  him.  Now,  not  his  feeble  muscles,  but  the  force 
of  gravity  brings  down  the  axo;  that  is  to  say,  the 
planet  itself  splits  his  stick.  The  fanner  had  much  ill- 
temper,  laziness,  and  shirking  to  endure  from  his  hand- 
sawers,  until  one  day  he  bethought  him  to  put  his  saw¬ 
mill  on  the  edge  of  a  waterfall ;  and  the  river  never  tires 
of  turning  his  wheel;  the  river  is  good-natured  and 

never  hints  an  objection . I  admire  still  more  the 

skill  which,  on  the  sea-shore,  makes  the  tides  drive  the 
wheels  and  grind  the  corn,  and  which  thus  engages  the 
assistance  of  the  moon  Kke  a  hired  hand,  to  grind,  and 
wind,  and  pump,  and  saw,  and  split  stone;  and  roll  iron. 
Now  that  IS  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  instance  of 
his  labor,  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star,  and  see  his 

chore  done  by  the  gods  themselves . We  cannot 

bring  the  heavenly  powers  to  us,  but,  if  we  will  only 
choose  our  jobs  in  directions  in  which  they  travel,  they 
will  undertake  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  a 
peremptory  rule  with  them  that  they  never  yo  out  of  their 
road.  We  are  dapper  little  busybodies,  and  rnn  this 
way  and  that  way  supcrserviceably ;  but  they  swerve 
never  from  their  foreordained  paths,  neither  the  sun,  nor 

the  moon,  nor  a  bubble  of  air,  nor  a  mote  of  dust . 

And  as  our  handiworks  borrow  the  elements,  so  all  onr 
social  and  political  tuition  leans  on  principles.  To  ac¬ 
complish  anything  excellent  the  will  must  work  for 
catholic  and  universal  ends.  A  puny  creature  walled  in 
on  every  side,  as  Donn  wrote,  — 

“TTnleu  above  himieir  he  can 
Erect  hlmseir,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  !  ” 

But  when  his  will  leans  on  a  principle,  when  he  is  the 
vehicle  of  ideas,  he  borrows  their  omnipotence.  Gibral¬ 
tar  may  be  strong,  but  ideas  ore  impregnable,  and  be¬ 
stow  on  the  hero  their  invincibility.  “It  was  a  great 
instruction,”  said  a  saint  in  Cromwell’s  war,  “  that  the 
best  courages  are  but  beams  of  the  Almighty.”  Hitch 

your  wagon  to  a  star . In  this  national  crisis,  it 

IS  not  argument  that  we  want,  but  that  rare  courage 
which  dares  commit  itself  to  a  principle,  believing  that 
Nature  is  its  ally,  and  will  create  the  instruments  it  re¬ 
quires  and  more  than  make  good  any  petty  and  injurious 
profit  which  it  may  disturb.  There  never  was  such  a 
combination  as  this  of  ours,  and  the  rules  to  meet  it  are 
not  set  down  in  any  history.  ‘W e  want  men  of  original 
perception  and  original  action,  who  can  open  their  eyes 
wider  than  to'a  nationality,  —  namely,  to  considerations 
of  benefit  to  the  human  race,  —  can  act  in  the  interest  of 
civilization.  Government  must  not  be  a  parish  clerk,— 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  has  of  necessity,  in  aiu  crisis 
of  the  state,  the  absolute  powers  of  a  dictator.  The  ex¬ 
isting  Administration  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  candor. 
It  is  to  be  thanked  for  its  angelic  virtue  compared  with 
any  executive  experiences  with  which  wo  have  been 
familiar.  But  the  times  will  not  allow  us  to  indnlge  in 
compliment.  I  wish  I  saw  in  the  people  that  inspiration 
which,  if  Government  will  not  obey  the  same,  it  would 
leave  the  Government  behind,  and  create  on  the  moment 
the  means  and  executors  it  wanted.  Better  the  war 
should  more  dangerously  threaten  ns,  —  should  threaten 
fracture  in  what  is  still  whole,  and  punish  us  with  burned 
capitals  and  slaughtered  regiments,  and  so  exasperate  the 
people  to  energy,  —  exasperate  our  nationality.  There 
arc  scriptures  written  invisibly  on  men’s  hearts,  whose 
letters  ao  not  come  out  until  they  are  enraged.  They 
can  be  read  by  war-fires  and  by  eyes  in  the  last  peril. 
We  cannot  but  remember  that  there  have  been  days 
in  American  history  when,  if  the  Free  States  had  done 
their  duty,  slavery  had  been  blocked  by  an  immovable 
barrier,  and  our  recent  calamities  forever  precluded. 
The  rice  States  yielded,  and  every  compromise  ^ 
surrender,  and  invited  new  demands.  Here,  again,  is  a 
new  occasion  which  Heaven  ofiers  to  sense  and  virtue. 
It  looks  as  if  we  held  the  fate  of  the  fairest  possession 
of  mankind  in  our  hands,  to  be  saved  by  our  firmness. 
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cr  to  be  lost  bj  hesitation . The  war  is  welcome 

to  the  Southerner ;  a  chiralroos  sport  to  him,  like  hnnt- 
jgg,  snd  suits  his  semi-civilized  condition.  On  the 
dimbinf;  scale  of  projin^s  he  is  just  np  to  war,  and  has 
■ever  appeared  to  such  advanta^  as  in  the  last  twelve¬ 
month.  It  docs  not  suit  us.  We  are  advanced  some 
(ges  on  the  war-state,  —  to  trade,  art,  and  general  culti- 
ntion.  His  laborer  works  for  him  at  home,  so  that  he 
loses  no  labor  by  the  war.  All  our  soldiers  are  laborers, 
to  that  the  South,  with  its  inferior  numliers,  is  almost 
on  a  footiug  in  effective  war-population  with  the  North, 
j^aiii,  so  long  as  we  fight  without  any  afiSrmative  step 
Sen  by  the  Government,  any  word  intimating  forfeit- 
are  in  the  icbel  States  of  their  old  privileges  under  the 
law,  they  and  wo  fight  on  the  same  side,  —  for  slavery. 
Again,  if  we  conquer  the  enemy,  what  then  1  We  shall 
still  have  to  keep  him  under,  and  it  will  cost  as  much  to 
keep  him  down  as  it  did  to  get  him  down.  Then  comes 
the  summer,  and  the  fever  will  drive  our  soldiers  home. 
Kext  winter  we  must  begin  at  the  begiuning  and  con- 
qner  him  over  again. 

What  use,  then,  to  take  a  fort,  or  privateer,  or  get 
possession  of  an  inlet,  or  to  capture  a  regiment  of  reb¬ 
els  1  But  one  wcapoji  we  hold  which  is  sure :  Congress 
can,  by  edict,  as  a  part  of  the  military  defence  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide,  abolish  slavery,  and 
pay  for  such  slaves  as  wo  ought  to  pay  for.  Then  the 
slaves  near  our  armies  will  come  to  us ;  those  in  the  in¬ 
terior  will  know  in  a  week  what  their  rights  are,  and 
will,  where  opportunity  offers,  prepare  to  take  them. 
Instantly  the  armies  that  confront  you  must  run  home 
to  protect  their  estates,  and  must  stay  there,  and  your 

enemies  will  disappear . This  is  borrowing,  as  I 

said,  the  omnipotence  of  a  principle.  What  is  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  the  terror  lest  the  blacks  should  be  made  furious 
by  freedom  and  wages  t  It  is  denying  these  that  is  the 
outrage,  and  makes  the  danger  from  the  blacks.  I  hope 
it  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  this  policy  that  it  is  simple 
and  beneficent  thoroughly,  which  is  the  attribute  of  a 

moral  action . It  is  the  maxim  of  natural  philo»- 

ophers  that  the  natural  forces  wear  out  in  time  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  take  place ;  and ’t  is  the  maxim  of  history 
that  victory  always  falls  at  last  where  it  ought  to  fall ; 
or,  there  is  a  perpetual  march  or  progress  to  ideas. 
Bat,  in  either  case,  no  link  of  the  chain  can  drop  out. 
Nature  works  through  her  appointed  elements,  and 
ideas  must  work  through  the  brains  and  the  arms  of 
good  and  brave  men,  or  they  are  no  better  than  dreams. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  and  the 
statesmen  who  surrounded  him  on  that  occasion 
were  deeply  impressed  by  this  lecture,  and  Mr. 
Emerson  wqs  taken  by  Mr.  Seward  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  whom  the  matter  was,  I  have  heard,  more 
fully  discussed.  Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  still  doubted 
whether  he  could  rely  upon  the  politicians  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  to  stand  by  a  measure  which  would 
so  seriously  affect  the  commercial  conditions  of  the 
entire  country,  as  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery, 
in  which  Northern  firms  were  almost  equally  inter¬ 
ested  partners  with  Southern  plantations.  Emerson 
maintained  that  a  right  idea  did  not  disclose  its 
whole  commanding  force  until  tried. 

Soon  after  the  President  began  to  move  cautious¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  proposed  that 
Congress  should  offer  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
that  should  enter  upon  the  work  of  emancipation, 
and  pay  such  State  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  his 
proposition  was  at  once  adopted  by  Congress.  The 
States,  however,  generally  ridiculed  the  offer.  A 
.paragraph  which  Emerson  wrote  concerning  this 
proposition  shows  how  fine  an  impression  President 
Lincoln  had  made  upon  him  during- their  interview. 
“  More  and  better,”  he  wrote,  “  than  the  President 
has  spoken  shall  the  effect  of  this  message  be ;  but, 
we  are  sure,  not  more  or  better  than  he  hoped  in 
his  heart  when,  thoughtful  of  all  the  complexities  of 


his  position,  he  penned  these  cautious  words.”  The 
effect  of  that  first  plainly  anti-slavery  message  that 
an  American  Congress  had  ever  received,  was  in¬ 
deed  great.  It  proved  to  be  a  plain  unanswerable 
admonition  to  the  people,  from  one  in  whom  they 
had  confidence,  that  slavery  stood  in  the  path  of  the 
national  union  and  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it 
made  them  ready  for  the  next  step.  That  step  soon 
followed.  The  President  admonished  the  insurgent 
States  that  on  the  following  New  Year’s  Day,  to  wit, 
that  of  1863,  he  would  proclaim  slavery  forever 
abolished  in  eve^  State  that  should  be  found  in 
arms  against  the  General  Government. 

It  was  known  that  the  President  had  a  wi^  of 
sticking  to  his  word,  and  this  proclamation  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1862,  was  a  signal  for  a  general  exasper¬ 
ation  of  all  the  pro-slavery  elements  of  the  country, 
and  a  general  joy  amongst  those  who  felt  that  the 
afflictions  through  which  the  nation  was  passing, 
could  be  compensated  only  by  the  liberation  of  the 
nation  from  the  great  wrong  which  they  knew  would 
continue  to  harry  the  country  whilst  it  lasted.  Em¬ 
erson  was  called  to  address  the  people  of  Boston  on 
this  occasion,  and  none  who  had  toe  happiness  to 
hear  him  then,  —  as  the  writer  of  this  did,  —  can 
ever  forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  act,  and  how  the  multitude  vibrated  under  his 
electric  words :  — 

We  have  recovered  ourselves  from  our  false  position 

and  planted  ourselves  on  a  law  of  nature.  _ 

If  that  fall. 

The  pillared  firmament  U  roUeanem,  ~  ' 

And  earth’s  base  built  on  stnbble.” 

The  Government  has  assured  itself  of  the  best  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  world ;  every  spark  of  intellect,  every' 
virtuous  feeling,  "every  religions  heart,  every  man  of 
honor,  every  poet,  every  philosopher,  the  generosity  of 
the  cities,  the  health  of  the  country,  the  strong  arms  of 
the  mechanics,  the  endurance  of  the  farmers,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  conscience  of  women,  the  sympathy  of  distant 

nations,  —  all  rally  to  its  support . With  this  blot 

removed  from  its  national  honor,  this  heavy  load  lifted 
off  the  national  heart,  wo  shall  not  fear  henceforward  to 

show  our  faces  among  mankind . It  was  well  to 

delay  the  steamers  at  the  wharves  nntil  this  edict  could 
be  put  on  board.  It  will  bo  an  insurance  to  the  ship  as 
it  goes  plunging  throngh  the  sea  with  glad  tidings  to  all 
people.  Happy  are  the  young  who  find  the  pestilence 
cleansed  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them  an  hon¬ 
est  career.  Happy  the  old,  who  see  nature  purified  be¬ 
fore  they  depart.  Do  not  let  the  dying  die ;  hold  them 
back  to  this  world  until  you  have  charged  their  ear  and 
heart  with  this  message  to  other  spiritual  societies,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  melioration  of  our  planet. 

**  iDcertAioties  dow  crown  themielres  assured, 

And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age.* 

(Those  who  in  England  shall  read  these  radiant 
expressions,  —  which  did  most  truly  utter  the  hope 
and  joy  of  all  honorable  and  earnest  Americans,  — 
may,  perbap,  judge  how  cold  and  cruel  seemed  the 
sneers  which  the  ship  that  bore  the  glad  tidings 
over  the  ocean  brought  back  in  response  from  so 
many  of  that  “  constituency,”  which  Emerson  had 
declared  was  thenceforth  assured  to  America.) 

When  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  came,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  popular  joy  rose  to  its 
h^ht  Men  laughed  and  wept  along  the  streets. 
“  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then  was 
our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with 
singing.”  Bells  were  rung,  cannon  fired,  the  ne¬ 
groes  passed  the  night  in  their  chapels  and  greeted 
the  day  on  their  knees,  and  vast  public  meetings 
were  held  in  ^e  various  cities  to  wmeome  and  cele- 
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brate  the  event.  At  that  held  in  the  chief  hall  of 
Boeton,  Emenwn  read  a  poem  which  he  called  the 
“  Boston  UjTnn,”  of  which  I  give  a  few  venes ;  — 

Th«  word  of  the  Iiord  by  night 
To  the  vatebiog  FilgrlBM  eaiM, 

At  they  nt  by  the  tea^ide,  , 

And  filled  theb:  hearts  with  flame. 

Qod  Hid,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more  ; 

Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  off  the  poor. 

Think  ye  1  made  this  ball 
A  field  of  haroe  and  war. 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 
Uigbt  harry  the  weak  and  poor  f 

Hy  angel,  his  name  is  rreedom, 

CboM  him  to  be  yowr  king  ; 

He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west. 

And  fcnd  you  with  his  wing. 

lao  !  I  uneoeer  the  land 
Whieh  I  hid  of  old  time  In  the  west. 

As  the  seulplor  aneorem  his  stataa 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner 
And  fill  the  bag  to  the  biha. 

Who  is  the  owner  1  The  siare  is  ewasr, 

•  And  ever  was.  Pay  him. 

0  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  rags, 

And  honor,  0  Sonth  !  ibr  his  shaM  ( 

Nevada,  ooia  thy  golden  otags 
,  With  Preedom’s  image  and  name. 

Up !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long. 

Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes 
And  as  Behemoth  sti^g. 

Come  East,  and  West,  and  North, 

By  races  as  snow-flakes. 

And  carry  my  purpose  foM, 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be. 

Tor,  in  daylight  or  in  dark. 

My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  sea 
His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

Emerson’s  esteem  for  the  President  grew  to  be 
homage,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  he 
gave  an  address  concerning  him  which  more  than 
any  other  touched  the  heart  of  the  country.  No 
other  American  has  won  so  fair  a  wreath  as  tliat 
which  Emerson  laid  on  the  grave  of  Lincoln. 

Turning  now  from  Emerson’s  political  lectures, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  induced  to  give 
to  the  public  in  a  volume,  we  find  a  few  papers  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pi^s  of  one  or  two  different  Ameri¬ 
can  magarines  which  are  of  great  value.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  on  “  Domestic  Life.” 
It  opens  with  exquisite  pictures  of  the  child,  and 
the  Wy,  and  the  enchantments  which  a  few  cheap 
things  weave  about  them.  The  man  he  finds  im¬ 
prisoned  in  lucrative  labors.  For  the  demand  is, 
^we  ux  wealth,  and  the  home  thall  exist.  But  wealth 
IS  a  shift.  The  wise  man  angles  with  himself  only, 
and  with  no  meaner  bait.  We  owe  to  man  man, 
and  to  give  mcmey  is  only  a  come-off.  Here  is  a 
fine  passage,  which  must  be  quoted  as  it  stands : — 

Let  ns  understand  that  a  house  should  bear  witness 
in  all  its  economy  that  human  culture  is  the  end  to 
which  it  is  built  and  garnished.  It  stands  there  under 
the  SUB  and  moon  to  ends  analojNius  and  not  loss  noble 
than  theirs.  It  is  not  for  festivity,  it  is  not  for  sleep  : 
but  the  pine  and  the  oak  shall  fi^adly  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  uphold  the  roof  of  men  as  faithful  and 
necessary  as  themselves ;  to  be  the  shelter  always  open 
to  the  Good  and  the  True,  a  hall  which  shines  with  sin¬ 
cerity,  brows  ever  tranquil,  and  a  demeanor  impossible 
to  disconcert ;  whose  inmates  know  what  they  want ; 
who  do  not  ask  your  house  how  theirs  should  be  kept. 
They  have  arms,  they  cannot  pause  for  trifloa  The 
diet  of  the  house  does  not  create  its  order,  but  knowl¬ 
edge,  character,  action,  absorb  so  much  Ufo  and  yield  so 


much  entertainment,  that  the  refectory  has  ceased  to  bt 
mriously  studied.  With  a  change  of  aim  has  followed 
a  change  of  the  whole  scale  by  whieh  men  and  things 
were  wont  to  be  measured.  Wealth  and  poverty  are 
seen  for  what  they  arc.  It  begins  to  be  seen  that  the 
poor  are  only  they  who  feel  poor,  and  poverty  consistt 
in  feeling  poor. 

Here  also  is  a  fine  passage  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
densed  :  — 

Every  individnal  natnre  has  its  own  beauty.  One 
is  struck  in  every  company,  at  every  fireside,  with  the 
riches  of  nature  when  he  hears  so  many  new  tones,  all 
mnsical,  —  sees  in  each  person  original  manners,  which 
have  a  proper  and  jpccnliar  charm,  and  reads  new  ex¬ 
pressions  of  face.  He  perceives  that  Natnre  has  laid  for 
each  the  foundations  of  a  new  building,  if  the  soul  will 
build  thereon.  There  is  no  face,  no  form,  which  one 
cannot  in  fancy  associate  with  great  power  of  intellect, 
or  with  generosity  of  sonl.  In  our  experience,  to  be 
sure,  beauty  is  nut  os  it  ought  to  be,  the  dower  o(  man 
and  woman  as  invariably  as  sensation.  Beauty  is,  even 
in  the  beautiful,  occasional ;  or,  as  one  has  said,  cnlmi- 
nating  and  perfect  only  a  single  moment,  before  which 
it  is  unripe,  and  after  which  it  is  on  tho  wane.  But 
beauty  is  never  quite  absent  from  onr  eyes.  Every  face, 
every  figure,  snggests  its  own  right  and  sound  estate. 
Our  friends  are  not  their  own  highest  form.  But  let 
the  hearts  they  have  agitated  witness  what  power  has 
lurked  in  the  traits  of  these  structures  of  clay  that  pass 
and  repass  ns.  The  secret  power  of  form  over  the  im¬ 
agination  and  affections  transcends  all  our  philosopliy. 
The  first  glance  we  meet  may  satisfy  us  that  matter  is 
the  vehicle  of  higher  powers  than  its  own,  and  that  no 
laws  of  line  or  surface  can  ever  account  for  tho  inex¬ 
haustible  expressiveness  of  form.  We  see  heads  that 
turn  on  the  pivot  of  the  spine,  no  more ;  and  we  see 
heads  that  soem  to  turn  on  a  pivot  as  deep  as  the  axle 
of  the  world,  so  slow,  and  lazily,  and  great,  they  move. 
We  see  on  the  lip  of  our  companion  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  great  ma-sters  of  thought  and  poetry  to 
his  mind.  We  read  in  his  brow,  on  meeting  him  after 
many  years,  that  he  is  whore  we  left  him,  or  tliat  he 
has  made  great  strides. 

In  the  year  1861  the  Hon.  Joaiah  Quincy,  the 
venerable  ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  last  time  at  a  oollege  anniversary  at 
Cambridge,  and  made  an  address,  a  kind  of  apology 
for  old  age,  which  led  Emerson  to  write  an  essay. 
In  it  he  enumerates  four  benefits  of  old  age.  The 
first  is  that  at  every  stage  wc  lose  a  foe. 

The  passions  have  answered  their  purpose ;  that 
slight,  but  dread  overweight,  with  which,  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  Nature  secures  the  execution  of  her  aim,  drops 
off.  To  keep  man  in  the  planet,  she  impresses  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  death.  To  perfect  the  commissariat,  she  im- 

fdants  in  each  a  little  rapacity  to  get  tlie  supply,  and  a 
ittlc  over-supply  of  his  wants.  To  insure  the  existence 
of  the  race,  she* reinforces  tho  sexual  instinct  at  the  ri.sk 
of  disorder,  grief,  and  pain.  To  secure  strength,  she 
plants  cruel  hunger  and  thirst,  whivii  so  easily  overdo 
their  office  and  iuvite  disease.  But  tliese  tein|)orury 
stays  and  shifts  for  the  protection  of  the  young  anini^ 
arc  sited  as  fast  as  they  con  lie  replaced  by  nobler  re¬ 
sources.  We  live  in  youth  amidst  tliis  rabble  of  pas¬ 
sions,  quite  too  tender,  quite  too  hungry  and  irritable. 
Later  tW  interiors  of  mind  and  heart  ojicn  and  supply 
grander  motives.  We  learn  the  fatal  compensations 
that  wait  on  every  act.  Then  —  one  mischief  at  a  time 
—  this  riotous  time-dostroying  crew  disappear. 

A  second  advantage  is,  that  age  has  amas.sed  a 
certain  fund  of  merit,  so  that  a  success  more  or  less 
signifies  nothirtg. 

When  I  chanced  to  meet  the  poet  Wordsworth,  then 
fiixty-threc  years  old,  l»  told  me  “  that  he  had  just  had  a 
fall  and  lost  a  tooth,  and,  when  his  compauions  were 
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BBch  concerned  for  the  mischance,  he  had  replied,  that 
he  was  )'lad  it  had  not  happened  forty  years  ago.” 
Well,  nature  takes  care  that  we  shall  not  lose  o«r 
gij^s  forty  years  too  soon.  A  lawyer  argued  a  canse 
ywterday  in  tim  Supreme  Court,  and  1  was  struck  with 
a  certain  air  of  levity  and  detiauce  which  vastly  l>ccanie 
Jiim.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  serious  coucum  to  him 
whether  his  pleading  was  good  or  effective. 

A  thin!  felicity  of  old  age  is  that  it  has  fonnd  ex¬ 
pression,  whilst  youth  is  yet  tormented  by  a  feeling 
of  untried  powers  and  unrealized  pictures  of  a 
career.  Every  faculty  new  to  each  man  goads  him 
snd  drives  him  out  into  doleful  deserts  until  it  finds 
proper  vents.  One  by  one  he  learns  to  coin  his 
wishes  into  facts,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  his 
soul  is  appeased  by  seeing  some  sort  of  correspondence 
between  his  wish  and  nis  possession.  This  makes 
the  value  of  age,  the  satisfaction  it  slowly  offers  to 
every  craving.  He  is  serene  who  does  not  feel  him¬ 
self  pinched  and  wronged,  but  whose  condition,  in 

Erticular  and  in  general,  allows  the  utterance  of 
I  mind. 

A  fourth  benefit  is,  that  age  sets  its  hou.<ie  in  onler 
and  finishes  its  works,  —  a  supreme  pleasure.  The 
young  man’s  year  is  a  heap  of  beginnings,  and  no 
completed  work  to  show  for  them  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth.  The  time  is  not  lost,  however;  they 
shall  all  be  wanted  at  last.  Bentley  thought  himself 
likely  to  live  till  fourscore,  long  enough  to  read 
everything  that  was  worth  reading,  —  “  Et  tunc 
SMgna  mei  sub  terris  ibit  imago.”  Much  wider  is 
fprea<l  the  pleasure  which  the  old  men  take  in 
completing  their  secular  affairs,  the  inventor  Iiis  in¬ 
ventions,  the  agricuhtrrist  his  experiments,  and  all 
old* men  in  finishing  their  housi's,  rounding  their 
estates,  clearing  their  titles,  reducing  tangleil  in¬ 
terests  to  order,  reconciling  enmities,  and  leaving  all 
in  the  best  posture  for  the  future.  Ik  must  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  a  proportion  between  the  designs 
of  a  wan  and  the  length  of  his  life  ;  there  is  a 
calendar  of  bis  years,  sg  of  his  performances. 

And  in  this  idea  Emerson  finds  a  suggestion  of 
the  iraiuorkility  of  the  soul,  —  a  theme  of  which  he 
is  particularly  fond,  although  bis  belief  to  some 
seems  far  from  clear.  He  hits  indeed  a  fina  sermon 
on  immortality  which  he  sometimes  gives  in  places 
where  his  engagements  cause  him  to  remain  on 
Sunday.  It  opens  with  a  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sepulture  practised  among  different  ages 
and  races,  and  the  ideas  of  the  soul  an<l  its  future 
represented  by  them.  He  finds  intimations  of  im- 
uiurtality  in  the  universal  desire  of  mankind  fur  it, 
but  thinks  that  the  doctrine  must  rest  chiefly  upon 
the  feeliug  itx  the  individual  of  designs  for  which 
this  liie  is  inaidequato.  lie  also  sees  that  the  train¬ 
ing  of  minds  so  carefully  for  annihilation  is  incon- 
sisteqt  with  the  economy-  of  nature  in  other  things ; 
it  would  be  like  first  drilling  o  regiment  for  years 
and  then  shooting  them  down. 

Of  several  other  lectures  and  papers  of  recent 
date,  I  mast  coatept  myself  with  noticing  a  brief 
one  on  “  Ease  in  Work,”  in  which  much  thought  is 
condensed,  ^'or  this  he  finds  a  text  in  Dryden’s 
remark  concerning  Shakespeape,  that  “  all  the  im- 
ttcs  of  nature  were  still  ppcsent  to  him,  and  tie 
drew  from  them,  not  laboriously  but  luckily.”  We 
call  thoughts  and  expressions  of  peculiar  force  and 
bgauty,  “  happy  ”  ^d  “  felicitous,”  as  If  they  were 
pro4iv:t9  ot  tbe  wrltpp’s  fortune  rather  than  pis  toil. 


But  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  observe  that  the 
afore-mentioned  mature  fruit,  which  so  falls  at  the  ten- 
derest  touch  into  the  hand,  is  no  sndden,  no  idle  prod¬ 
uct.  It  conies,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  depth  of  operation 
more  profound,  and  testifies  to  a  genius  and  sincerity  In 
Nature  more  subtle  and  religious  than  we  caik  under¬ 
stand.  This  apple  that  in  ikney  we  now  pluck,  and 
hardly  need  to  pluck,  from  the  burdened  bough,  —  tkinli 
what  a  pedigree  it  has,  what  seous  of  world-making  and 
world-maturing  must  elapse,  all  the  genius  of  God  di> 
vincly  assiduous,  ere  this  conld  hang  in  ruddy  and  gold¬ 
en  ripencs.s  here !  Think,  too,  what  a  concurrence  and 
consent  of  elements,  of  sun  and  soil,  of  ocean-vapors  and 
laden  winds,  of  misty  heats  in  the  torrid  zone  and  con¬ 
densing  blasts  from  the  North,  were  reqnired  before  m 
single  apple  could  grow,  before  a  single  blossom  conld 
put  forth  Us  promise,  tender  and  beautiful  amidst  the 
gladness  of  spriag  I  —  and,  besides  these  consenting  min¬ 
istries  of  Nature,  how  the  special  genius  of  the  tree  must 
have  wrought,  making  sacrifice  of  woody  growth,  and, 
by  marvellous  and  ineffable  alchemics,  co-working  with 
the  earth  beneath  and  the  heaven  above !  Ah,  not  from 
any  indifference,  not  firora  any  haste  or  indolence  in  Na¬ 
ture,  comes  the  fmits  of  her  seasons  and  her  centuries! 

We  should  be  unwise,  he  continues,  to  forget  the 
antiquity  of  a  pure  original  thought ;  It  has  a  gen¬ 
esis  equally  ancient,  earnes^  and  vital  with  an^ 
product  of  Nature,  and  relationships  no  less  cosmi- 
cal.  Implying  the  like  Industries,  veritable  and  pre¬ 
cious  beyond  all  scope  of  affirmation. 

With  the  birth  of  the  man  himself  was  it  first  bom, 
and  to  the  tiine  of  its  perfect  growth  and  birth  into 
speech  the  bunien  of  it  was  borne  by  every  ruddy  drop 
of  his  heart’s  blood,  by  everr  vigor  of  his  body,  —  nerve 
and  artery,  eye  and  ear,  and  all  the  admirable  servitors 
of  the  soul,  steadily,  bringing  to  that  invi.sible  matrix 
where  it  houses  their  costly  nutriments,  their  sacred  of¬ 
fices;  while  every  part  and  act  of  experience,  every 
gush  of  jubilance,  every  stifle. of  woe,  all  sweet  pangs 
of  love  and  pitv,  all  high  breathings  of  faith  and  resolve, 
contribute  to  tbe  form  imd  bloom  it  finally  wears.  Yet 
the  more  profound  and  necessary  product  of  one’s  spirit 
is  the  more  likelv  at  last  to  fall  softly  from  him, — so 
softly,  perhaps,  that  lie  himself  shall  be  half-unaware 
when  the  separation  occurs. 

Our  author  quotes  again  from  Dryden,  who,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Locke  before  his  eyes,  says, 
“  Shakespeare  was  naturally  learned,”  and  affirms 
that  if  a  soul  has  not  been  to  school  before  entering 
the  body,  it  is  late  for  It  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  of 
mankind.  Then  fidlows  this  fine  thought,  which 
must  be  expressed  in  his  own  words :  — 

Perhaps  it  is  common  for  one’s  happiest  thoughts,  in 
the  moment  of  their  apparition  in  words,  to' affect  him 
with  a  gentle  surprise  and  sense  of  newness ;  but  soon 
afterwards  they  may  come  to  touch  him,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  a  vague  sense  of  reminiscence,  as  if  his 
mother  had  sung  them  by  his  cradle,  or  somewhere  un¬ 
der  the  rosy  east  of  life,  he  had  heard  them  from  others. 
A  statement  of  our  own  which  seems  to  us  very  new  and 
striking,  is  probably  partial,  —  is  in  some  degree  foreign 
to  our  hearts;  that  which  one,  being  the  soul  he  is, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  say,  is  probably  what  he 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  and  will  be  found 
tlie  most  significant  and  living  word.  ....  May  not 
the  above  consideration  'go  far  to  explain  that  indiffer¬ 
ence,  othenvise  so  astonishing,  with  which  Shakespeare 
cast  his  work  iVom  him  T  It  was  his  heart  that  wrote ; 
but  does  the  heart  look  with  wonder  and  admiration  on 
the  crimson  of  its  own  currents  * 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  Emerson  bu 
seemed  tur^  hi3  attention  mainly  to  poetry.  We 
ape  no>y  lookipe  fop  every  month  to  bring  ns  bia 
nextl^kj  which  it  if  up^erstgpd  if  to  be  a' volume 
of  Poem?,  of  which  Ih?  piqcg  is  ^  “  Spring 
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Song,”  —  a  song  of  many  variations,  now  evolved 
from  the  first  breath  of  the  willow  on  his  farm,  and 
now  from  the  stnun  of  an  .Eolian  harp.  There 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  included  in  it  some  lyrics,  given 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which 
are  in  form  improvements  on  the  verses  of  his  earl^ 
volume  of  Poems.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
“  The  Titmouse.” 

At  Paris,  on  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exposition,  I  found  many  Americans  ashamed  of 
the  poor  display  made  by  their  country.  The  de- 

fiartment  seemed  a  wilderness,  broken  only  by  a 
ew  tubes  of  petroleum,  and  some  small  unopened 
boxes  that  promised  little.  But  I  could  not  share 
their  chagrin.  Indeed,  I  was  rather  glad  to  have 
my  countrymen  taught,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
humiliation  to  national  conceit,  that  protectionists 
cannot  change  the  order  of  the  world,  nor  make 
America  excel  in  works  that  can  be  done  better  and 
more  cheaply  elsewhere.  Mot  for  fine  cloths  and 
cutlery  would  I  see  the  duplicates  of  Sheffield,  of 
Manchester,  and  the  Black  Countiy,  in  Americiv. 
Let  the  banner  of  stars  float  over  empty  spaces  in  the 
Exhibition,  until  it  can  wave  over  original  products 
instead  of  needless  fac-similes,  which  only  divert 
hands  that  might  be  developing  new  resources.  Let 
Europe  make  our  knives  and  boots,  and  welcome. 
Yet  America  is  not  unrepresented  at  Paris.  At  the 
end  of  the  section  were  Bierstadt’s  picture  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Church’s  Niagara,  and  close  to 
these  a  fine  portrait  of  Emerson;  and  I  felt  that 
thi9  group  of  physical  grandeurs,  and  the  best  head 
to  match  them,  constituted  the  fair  symbol  and  true 
exposition  ot’  that  splendid  possibility  which  Amer^ 
ica  i8.‘‘ 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES.  ] 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 

AOTBOS  or  “  >ATE2l8aOK,’’  “  THI  HILLTAIS  ASD  TBI  BOBTOm,"  BTC. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

NOT  MUCH  TO  HIS  ADVANTAGE. 

“  That  is  a  very  noble  woman,”  sjud  Kriegsthurm, 
as  he  half  walked,  half  trotted  along.  “  She  b  worth 
the  whole  lot  of ’em  put  tc^ether.  She  b  a  fool, 
like  the  rest  of  her  family,  but  she  is  to  my  mind  the 
best  of  them.  She  complains  that  she  has  got  puz¬ 
zled  about  the  family  plot :  suppose  I  were  to  com¬ 
plicate  it  further  by  marrying  herl  No,  that 
would  n’t  do.  In  the  first  place  she  would  n’t  have 
me,  and  in  the  second  place  we  should  all  be  in  | 
Bedlam  as  soon  as  the  old  man  died,  trying  to  find 
out  our  different  relationships.  That  young  cub, 
Sugden,  might  turn  out  to  be  my  grandmother  in 
the  3he  has  managed  to  turn  my  brains  up¬ 

side  down;  they  must  be  getting  older  than  they 
were,  or  she  would  never  have  adiUed  them  like  this. 
If  I  can  get  a  thousand  a  year  from  Colonel  Silcote, 
this  is  my  last  plot ;  for  my  wits  are  failing  me.  I 
have  debauched  my  Ic^cal  powers  and  my  power  of 
examining  evidence  by  going  in  for  that  wretched 
spiritualist  business,  the  only  piece  of  real  charlatan- 
bm  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  It  has  not  pmd,  and  I  may 
say  myself,  as  a  very  long-headed  rascal,  that  charla- 
tanbm  never  does  pay  in  the  long  run.  The  money 
comes  too  easy  and  too  ^uick  to  stay  by  you.  You 
put  other  folks  off  their  heads,  but  then  you  put 
yourself  off  too.  You  cannot  succeed  unless  you 

Eut  yourself  off  your  head  and  make  yourself  be- 
eve  in  it  And  so  you  get  to  think  that  the  foob 
are  not  foob,  and  even  if  they  are,  that  the  crop 


will  last  forever.  And  so  you  debauch  your  soul 
about  your  money  matters,  and  spend  when  yon 
ought  to  be  saving. 

“  It  b  the  same  with  conspiracies,”  he  was  going 
on,  when  he  came  shaip  round  the  comer  on  to  ^ 
place  of  meeting  with  Boginsky,  and  there  was 
Boginsky  waiting  for  him ;  who,  when  he  saw  him 
burst  out  laughing.  ’ 

“  What  in  the  name  of  goodness,”  said  Kriegs¬ 
thurm,  laughing  in  his  turn,  “  brings  you  into  thb 
wasp’s  nest  ?  ” 

“  Revolutionary  business,  my  dear,”  smd  Bogin¬ 
sky.  “  We,  in  London,  thought  that,  as  all  the 
troops  were  being  poured  south,  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  us.  We  thought  that  a  democratic  rising 
in  Vienna,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  just  when  they 
were  haminer-and-tongs  at  it  with  the  French, 
would  produce  a  most  unforeseen  complication ;  and 
we  live  by  complication  and  confusion,  as  you  know.” 

“  Now  for  a  thorough-going  fool  give  jne  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  democrat,”  sma  Krii^thurm,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  Do  you  think  that,  it  you  had  any 
chance  /  should  not  have  known  of  it  ?  Do  you 
see  on  which  side  /  am  ?  Austria  will  be  beaten 
certainly,  but  in  spite  of  that  I  have  declared 
against  the  circles.” 

“  I  gave  up  all  hopes  the  moment  I  saw  it,”  said 
Boginsky. 

“  And  how  b  your  precious  scheme  working  ?  ” 

“  Well !  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you,” 
said  Boginsky.  “  It  will  not  work  at  all.  The 
committees  won’t  look  at  us.  They  say  that  the 
demolition  of  the  fortifications  has  changed  the 
chances  utterly.  I  came  here  expecting  to  head  a 
revolt,  and  all  the  employment  I  can  find  is  a  very 
dirty  job.” 

“  And  what  may  that  be  ?  ”  said  Kriegsthurm. 

‘‘  To  watch  you,  my  dear,  and,  if  I  can  catch  you 
alone  and  unarmed,  —  as  you  are  now ;  in  a  private 
place,  —  like  thb;  in  the  dead  of  night  with  no 
witnesses,  —  as  now;  to  assassinate  you.  Which  I 
am  of  course  going  to  do  this  very  Instant,  with  thb 
very  American  revolver.  Therefore  go  down  on 
your  knees,  and  say  your  prayers  at  once.” 

Kriegsthurm  laughed  pleasantly,  “  You  have  got 
among  bad  company,  then.” 

“  I  have.  The  old  breed  of  democrats  is  dying 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  men  who  disgrace  the 
name,  like  these  fellows.  These  fellows  are  Orsinisto 
to  a  man.  And  what  b  worse,  they  have  forgotten, 
or  learnt  to  vilipend,  the  great  names  of  the  move¬ 
ment  :  Garibaldi,  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Manin,  ay,  and 
Boginsky,  are  sneered  at  by  them  as  half-hearted 
men.  These  men,  who  sit,  and  plot,  and  drink, 
laugh  at  us  who  rose  for  the  cause,  and  were  taken 
red-handed.  They  proposed  this  business  to  me  as 
a  proof  of  my  sincerity.  I  need  not  say  that  I  ac¬ 
cepted  their  offer  with  avidity,  lest  some  more  un¬ 
scrupulous  democrat  among  them  might  take  it  In 
hand.  You  are  in  great  danger  here.” 

“  I  thank  you,  Br^nsky.  You  are  a  gentleman. 
You  yourself  are  m  very  great  danger  here.  I 
think,  from  an  answer  he  gave  me  to-night,  that 
Tom  Silcote  has  seen  you,  and  if  he  saw  you  again 
might  denounce  you  to-morrow.  I  must  get  you 
out  of  thb  place.” 

“  You  must,  indeed,  and  yourself  also.” 

“  We  will  let  that  be ;  for  the  present,  yon  are , 
the  first  person  to  be  considered.  Are  you  poor  ?  ” 

“  I  have  absolutely  nothing.  I  have  nothing  to 
eat.  I  have  no  clothes  but  what  I  stand  in.  Was 
there  ever  a  democrat  of  my  sort  who  was  rich  ? 
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tnrn  to  the  silent  Re^nald,  ailer  all,  and  wish  to 
know  Am  opinion,  believing,  from  bis  comparative 
silence,  that  he  was  the  wiser ;  and  Reginald,  who  had 
been  hoping  that  James  had  exhausted  the  subject, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  in  hand,  would  do 
his  best,  and  be  oracular  and  vague,  which  pleased 
them  immensely. 

So  these  two  happy  boys  went  op  and  down  and 
to  and  fro  in  this  early  spring,  ns  free  as  birds,  as 
happy  as  birds.  The  snow  was  not  off  the  Ilohe- 
Acht  when  they  first  heard  of  the  Eifel  country. 
Ther  must  go,  of  bourse,  at  once,  and  went  from 
Coblentz ;  mough  the  ice  was  still  floating  down 
the  Moselle,  and  navigation  was  impossible.  They 
walked  up  that  wonderful  river-side  to  Treves,  in 
slush  and  mud;  enjoying  themselves  immensely, 
and  making  themselves  remembered  to  this  day 
by  some  of  the  people  in  whose  houses  they  stayed. 

Reginald  mildly  asked  James  on  their  journey 
whether  he  called  this  going  to  Italy  to  study  art. 
But  James  said  in  reply,  **  Let  me  see  the  t*orta 
Nigra,  Reggy,  and  I  will  fly  south  as  true  as  a  swal¬ 
low.”  And  Reginald  laughed,  and  trod  on  with 
him  through  the  mud,  until  they  had  seen  the  Porta 
Nigra. 

They  got  to  Treves  so  early  in  the  season  that 
there  had  been  a  slight  whisk  of  snow  just  as  they 
entered  the  town,  and,  pushing  through  the  narrow 
streets,  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  objwt  of 
their  pilgrimage,  a  vast  black  mass  of  (as  it  ap¬ 
pears)  the  first  centur}’,  just  now  with  every  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  hundi^  columns  piled  one  above 
another,  silvered  with  snow. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this  ?  ”  ssud 
James,  after  a  few  minutes. 

“  No,  nor  dreamt  of  it,”  smd  Reginald.  “  We 
did  right  in  coming  here.  In  future,  you  shall  lead 
ami  1  will  follow.” 

So  they  headed  back  to  the  dear  old  Rhine, 
through  the  volcanic  country,  looking  by  their  way 
on  lakes  hundreds  of  fathoms  deep,  blue  from  their 
depth  as  the  great  ocean,  yet  lying  in  great  hollows 
among  smooth  short-grassed  downs,  where  the  sheep 
were  feeding  and  the  lambs  were  crying.  And  they 
saw  an  eagle,  and  a  wolf,  and  a  wild  boar  just 
killed ;  and,  having  looked  in  on  the  Apollinaris 
Kirche,  they  quietly  descended  on  Andemach. 

Here  they  met  a  very  old  friend  of  a  fiirtnight’s 
standing.  They  had  made  a  halt  at  Bonn  of  a  few 
days,  and  had  struck  up  a  friendship,  which  was  to 
be  more  tlian  life-long,  with  several  students  there. 
The  students  among  whom  they  had  accidentally 
fallen  were  of  course  democratic.  The  “Cross” 
party  at  Bonn  is  as  exclusive  as  Pickwater.  Hap¬ 
py-go-lucky  James  and  Reginald,  after  a  fortnight’s 
examination  of  the  question,  were  quite  prepaid  to 
be  convinced  that  hereditary  governors  were  a  mere 
temporary  stop-gap  between  the  feudalism  of  the 
past  and  the  deqtocracy  of  the  future.  They  did 
little  more  than  bargain  for  Queen  Victoria;  at 
whose  name  the  students  took  off  their  caps.  As 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  gave  him  up.  Among 
these  terrible  young  gentlemen  (who  turn 'out  the 
gentlest  of  beings  as  soon  as  they  have  a  place  and 
get  married)  they  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
^een  Victoria  was  the  last  crowned  head  which 
would  be  allowed  to  gxist  on  the  Continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  that  she  was  only  permitted  to  exist  in 
consequence  of  her  virtues  as  mother,  wife,  and 
woman. 

Then  there  was  the  business  of  the  map  of  Europe 
again.  These  students  bad  settled  that,  among  other 


things  (much  in  the  style  of  that  Paris  map  of  I860 
which  was  in  great  repute  among  the  prudhommtt 
—  has  the  man  who  made  it  committed  suicide 
yet?),  England  was  to  h.ave  Egypt,  but  not  to  be 
allowed  any  further  territory  in  Europe,  being  too 
overwhelmingly  powerful ;  Alsace  to  a  united  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  always  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  served  first,  and  bought,  and  kept  from 
interfering.  Or  again,  she  teas  to  interfere  and 
arouse  democracy,  nationality,  and  what  not:  for 
they  believed  in  her  power  then.  Now  that  the 
Cross  party  have  won,  what  is  the  use  of  bringing 
up  old  democratic  nonsense  ? 

Only  our  two  boys  believed  in  all  this.  And  one 
of  the  loudest  democratic  talkers  of  Bonn,  under  s 
cloud  about  a  duel,  met  them  at  Andemach. 

'This  youth  was  more  of  a  geographical  than  a 
political  radical  The  form  of  government  you 
might  choose  to  adopt  was  a  mere  insignificant 
matter  of  detail  to  his  enlarged  and  statesman-like 
mind:  So  long  as  you  resto^  absorbed  nationali¬ 
ties,  he  was  ready  to  congratulate  Ireland  or  Poland 
in  reverting  to  their  original  form  of  government 
This  young  man  walked  up  and  down  the  street 
with  our  two  friends  for  an  hour  or  so,  talking  the 
most  frantic  nonsense  about  the  Italian  business; 
not  unwatched. 

At  length  they  all  three  agreed  that  refreshment 
was  necessary,  and  the  German  boy,  cocking  his  cap 
over  his  eye,  and  breaking  out  with,  — 

“  Mihi  sit  propositum 
In  tabema  mori  “ ; 

led  them  to  a  little  gasthaus,  taking  care  to  Inform 
them  that  the  landlord’s  principles  were  sound; 
from  which  James  and  Reginald  concludeil  that  he 
was  a  man  not  only  violently  disaffected  towanls  the 
powers  that  were,  but  permanently  disaffected  to¬ 
wards  any  possible  powers  which  ever  might  be 
hereafter.  James’s  jolly  humor  made  him  half 
laugh  at  this  kind  of  thing,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
mynitery  and  adventure  about  it  which  made  it  very 
pleasant.  He  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  very 
fine  to  have  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  one  of  these 
secret  societies,  more  especially  in  such  a  very  tight- 
laced  state  as  Prussia.  He  followed  his  German 
friend,  hoping  to  see  some  real  Vehmgoricht  busi¬ 
ness  at  all  events  for  once  in  his  life. 

The  student  made  a  sign  to  the  host  on  entering, 
and  immediately  the  host  pretended,  in  the  most 
patent  manner,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  student 
before,  which  interested  and  amused  James,  as  it 
also  did  a  Prussian  police  official  who  was  sitting  at 
a  table  drinking.  Then  they  passed  mysteriously 
into  an  inner  apartment,  and  shut  the  door  after 
them ;  and  the  Prussian  official  and  the  host  winked 
at  one  another,  and  laughed. 

“You are  not  going  to  trouble  those  English 
boys  ?  ”  said  the  landlord. 

“  Not  I,”  said  the  polloeman,  “  but  I  want  Atm.” 

“  For  what  ?  ’ 

“  Duelling.  He  went  near  to  slit  Von  Azeldorfs 
nose.” 

“  Pity  he  did  not.  The  ass  will  make  out  a 
political  offence,  and  become  a  martyT.” 

“  Of  course  the  ass  will.  Bjft  be  must  slit  the 
nose  of  one  of  his  own  order  in  foture.” 

True,”  said  the  host,  tbou^htiully. 

The  student  led  our  friends  into  an  inner  parlor, 
and  brought  theny  up  to  ^  lithographic  pri;A 
before  whicly  he  took  off  cap,  put  his  nanik 
across  his  breast,  wd  bowed.  The  print  was  wsfl 
conceived  and  executed,  and  represented  this: 


me  now,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  will  like 
me.” 

What  simple  James  answered  is  not  of  much  con¬ 
sequence.  Arthur  talked  on  to  him,  as  the  Ancient 
Mwner  talked  to  the  first  person  he  could  get  hold 
of.  ' 

“  The  hatred  of  death  —  not  the  fear,  mind  — 
which  has  been  hanging  over  me  so  long  ruined 
'and  spoilt  me.  The  doctors,  in  their  ignorance, 
gare  me  warning  th^  I  could  not  live,  a  long  while 
ago.  They  told  me  that  I  had  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  went  far  to  ruin  my  life.  It  appears 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  a  new  man  again. 
What  the  expectation  of  death  could  not  do,  the 
removal  of  that  expectation  has  done.  Bear  with 
me  a  little,  and  see.” 

James  only  half  understood  him;  but  he  an¬ 
swered,  — 

“  One  thing  b  plain,  sir ;  you  want  attending  to 
and  looking  after ;  and  I  will  do  that  for  you.  Our 
meeting  with  you  is  a  great  stroke  of  good  luck.” 

“  But  you  will  want  to  ramble  and  range  about, 
and  I  cannot  do  that.” 

“  We  can  ramble,”  said  James,  “  all  day  while 
you  sit  at  home,  and  at  night  we  can  come  back  and 
tell  you  all  about  the  day’s  work  or  the  day’s  play. 
It  shall  go  hard,  between  my  sketches  and  my  talk, 
if  you  do  not  enjov  the  day  as  much  as  we  do.” 

^  he  joined  them,  and  they  rambled  away  to¬ 
gether  southward  through  Bavaria  towards  Saltz- 
bure. 

James  was  at  first  extremely  afraid  of  the  terrible 
inexorably-tongued  Arthur.  Then  he  was  surprised 
and  fiightened  at  the  great  change  in  him  ;  and  at 
^t  got  perfectly  confidential  with  him,  and  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  one  night  that  he  had  been 
utterly  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  his  character.  I 
doubt  that  James  had  been  drinking  the  wine  of  the 
country. 

"  You  mean,”  said  Arthur,  “  that  I  am  not  the 
priggish  bully  you  took  me  for  ?  ” 

“  The  words  are  yours,  sir.  You  were  never 
either  prig  or  bully.  But  you  were  so  hard  and  in¬ 
exorable.  Now  you  are  so  gentle  and  complacent 
in  everything.  A  child  could  not  be  more  biddable 
than  you  are.” 

“Yes;  but  in  old  times  I  was  a  schoolmaster,” 
said  Arthur,  “  now  I  am  a  child.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that  I  was  new-born  ?  I  have  a  new  lease  of  life 
given  me  on  the  highest  authority.  Life  with  me  is 
not  so  enjoyable  as  it  is  with  you.  I  am  twenty 
years  older  than  you :  I  cannot  come  and  go,  and 
enjoj  every  flower  and  shadow  as  you  can.  Yet 
life  IS  a  glorious  good,  and  death  is  a  terrible  evil : 
ah  !  you  may  make  what  you  like  of  it,  but  it  is  the 
g^test  of  misfortunes,  that  break  in  the  continuity. 
But  what  do  you  know  of  death  ?  Death  has  been 
with  me  night  and  day  for  many  years.  He  is  gone 
now,  and  I  am  as  much  a  boy  as  you  arc,  save  that 
I  cannot  enj(w  the  world  as  you  can.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  me  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  do,  sir,”  said  James,  gravely. 

“  This  perfect  rest  and  absence  of  anxiety  (for 
Algy  is  in  heaven),  combined  with  your  kindly 
ministrations  and  attentions,  are  making  a  man  of 
me  agmn.  Is  it  not  so  ?  ” 

“  You  gain  in  strength  and  color  every  day,  sir,” 
said  James.  “  And  yet  —  ” 

“  And  yet,  you  would  say,  my  old  temper  does  not 
return.  Am  I  not  changed,  then  ?  ” 

“  You  are  your  real  smf  now,  sir.  That  seems  to 
be  the  truth.” 


“  Let  us  hope  so,”  sjud  Arthur.  “  I  think  so  my. 
self.  But,  with  my  returning  health,  the  old  Adam 
is  somewhat  moving.  The  lassitude  of  my  illness  is 


going  away ;  and  I  begin  to  feel  a  want  for  motion 
lor  action,  for  something  to  star  me.  Take  me 
south,  James,  and  let  us  see  this  war.  There  is 
sport  afield  there.” 

“  What  war,  sir  ?  ” 

“  O,  you  young  dolt,”  said  Arthur,  laughing. 
“  Give  me  the  footstool,  that  I  may  throw  it  at  your 
head.  What  war  ?  Why  the  grand  crush  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  stake  of  which  is  an  Italian 
kingdom.  I  see  how  to  enjoy  life ;  to  cultivate  a 
careful  ignorance  on  political  matters/’ 

“  But  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  says  that  they  are 
not  going  to  fight,”  remarked  James. 

“The  Fliegende  Bldtter  may  probably  sav  the 
same,”  said  Arthur.  “  Boy  I  boy  f  there  is  going  to 
be  *  a  great  thing,’  as  the  fox-hunters  say.  'Take  me 
south  to  see  it.  You  can  sketch  it,  and  sell  your 
sketches.  I  want  motion,  life :  let  us  go.” 

“  We  will  go,  sir,  certainly,  if  you  really  think 
they  will  fight,  and  if  you  are  able  for  it.” 

“  You  shall  carry  me,”  said  Arthur.  “  My  brother 
is  in  the  business,  and  on  the  winning  side.  Old 
Austria  forever,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults.” 

“  Which  of  your  brothers  is  in  the  business,  sir," 
asked  James. 

“  Tom,”  said  Arthur.  “  Heaven  help  the  French- 
msm  who  meets  him.” 

“  I  remember  him,”  said  James,  “  a  kind  man 
with  a  gentle  face.  He  carried  me  to  Silcotes  in 
his  arms  once,  after  I  had  been  beaten  by  poachers. 
By  and  by,  you  were  there.  Do  you  remember 
it?” 

“  I  do,  now  you  mention  it,”  said  Arthur.  “  And 
you  are  that  poor  little  thing  in  the  smock-iiock 
that  Tom  brought  in  in  his  arms.  I  never  exactly 
realized  it  till  now.  How  things  come  round 
through  all  kinds  of  contusion  !  My  silly  old  aunt 
took  you  to  bed  that  night ;  and  you  made  your 
first  acquaintance  with  Dora,  and  Anne,  and  &gi- 
nald.  Well,  then,  it  is  settled  that  we  are  to  go 
south,  and  see  this  war.”  * 

“  I  glory  in  the  idea,  sir,”  said  James.  “  I  have 
never  looked  on  war.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Arthur.  “  It  will  be  a  cold  bath 
for  both  of  us.  The  accessories  will  not  be  pleasant; 
but  it  will  do  us  both  good.  A  review  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  small  and  yet  important  fact  of  death 
superadded  ;  and  a  kingdom  of  twenty  millions  for 
the  stake.  A  University  boat-race,  in  which  the 
Devil  actually  does  take  the  hindmost.  Let  us  go, 
by  all  means.” 

{To  be  oODtioued.] 


PRISCILLA’S  LOT. 

A  8TORT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

BT  GBORQIINA  K.  OBAIK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Gregory  Hutchinson  and  his  daughter  Pris¬ 
cilla  had  for  many  years  lived  alone  in  a  cottage 
standing  at  the  extremity  of  a  straggling  village, 
and  removed  by  some  little  distance  from  any  other 
dwelling.  Hutchinson  was,  as  far  as  means  went, 
above  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  laborer.  The  source 
from  which  he  derived  his  living  —  for  he  carried  on 
no  visible  occupation  —  was  indeed  unknown  in  the 
village,  and  formed  amongst  the  neighbors  a  subject 
of  unwearied  and  endless  speculation,  but  it  was  at 
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least  certain  that,  however  acc^uired,  money  was  not 
icarce  with  him.  He  lived  quietly,  for  he  was  not  a 
nian  given  to  hospitality ;  but  he  lived  in  comfort. 
The  few  who  were  ever  invited  to  cross  his  threshold 
were  accustomed  to  speak  with  envious  admiration 
of  the  signs  of  worldly  well-being  which  met  their 
eyes  within.  I  say  with  envious  admiration,  for 
Gregory  was  not  a  popular  man  amongst  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  was  a  close,  surly,  cross-grained  fellow, 
who,  even  in  his  best  moods,  had  seldom  a  pleasant 
word  for  any  one ;  with  a  brutish  love  of  drinking 
too,  which  led  him  to  sit  for  hours  daily  muddling 
himself  alone,  dully  and  stupidly  adding  glass  to 
glass,  till  his  eyes  would  grow  bleared  and  vacant, 
or  he  would  drop  off  as  he  sat  into  a  drunken  sleep. 

He  had  lost  his  wife  before  he  came  to  settle  in 
the  place.  “  She 's  buried  far  enough  away,”  he 
told  a  neighbor  one  day,  in  a  rare  moment  of  confi¬ 
dence,  “  hunderds  an’  hunderds  o’  miles  across  th’ 
sea.  She ’d  never  ha’  lived  in  this  country.  She 
were  an  American,  —  south  country,  —  a  handsome 
gell  as  ever  ye  saw.  Somethin’  like  Pris,  only  Pris 
u  long  and  lean,  and  'she  were  as  plump  when  first 
I  took  up  wi’  her  as  a  young  pigeon.” 

It  was  three-and-twenty  years  ago,  he  said,  since 
she  had  died,  and  Priscilla  was  four  or  five  years 
(Jder  than  that.  A  silent,  reserved  woman ;  very 
quiet,  very  handsome,  but  liked  by  few  people. 
“  She ’s  as  proud  as  though  she  were  queen  o’  the 
whole  country,”  the  neighbors  used  to  say,  ruffling 
their  plumage  in  angry  agitation  when  they  spoke 
of  her.  But  they  were  wrong.  Proud  she  was,  but 
not  in  the  way  they  thought.  Hers  was  a  sorrow¬ 
ful,  crushed  pride,  not  queenly  pride  at  all ;  a  pride 
bom  of  shapae,  not  of  honor.  There  was  scarcely 
one  of  those  towards  whom  she  was  the  haughtiest 
that  she  would  not  have  changed  places  with  if  she 
could.  But  she  was  not  liked,  because  she  would 
neither  endure  pity  nor  give  confidence ;  and  most 
people,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
tpoke  ill  of  her. 

Even  the  men  of  the  place,  handsome  as  she  was, 
seldom  had  much  to  say  in  defence  of  her.  When 
she  first  came  to  the  village,  a  splendid  gypsy-looking 
girl,  they  had  gathered  with  rustic  enthusiasm  about 
her,  and  she  might  have  had  a  dozen  lovers  at  one 
time  if  she  had  liked,  but  she  had,  with  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence,  repulsed  them  all.  She  had  other  things  to 
think  about,  she  told  them  sternly.  OU  Gregory, 
too,  —  when  some  one  or  two,  bolder  thaft  the  rest, 
had  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  house,  —  in  half- 
drunken  rage,  yet  with  a  glimmer  of  cunning  sharp¬ 
ness  in  his  md,  bleared  eyes,  had  roused  himself,  and 
routed  them  from  the  field  with  a  vigor  that  left 
them  little  courage  for  a  new  assault  So  Priscilla’s 
lovers  had  by  degrees  dropped  off,  and  at  the  time 
this  story  begins,  when  she  was  seven-and-twenty, 
she  had  not  one,  nor  had  she  had  for  years.  Yet 
she  had  never  been  handsomer  than  she  was  now. 
She  was  too  tall  and  spare  perhaps,  but  she  was  a 
woman  whom  no  stranger  could  have  crossed  un¬ 
noticed.  You  would  have  turned  to  look  at  her  if 
you  had  passed  her  in  the  street ;  if  you  had  spent 
five  minutes  with  her  you  would  have  been  haunted 
afterwards  by  her  face. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  on  a  summer  evening,  and 
Gregory  and  Priscilla  sat  together  in  the  kitchen  of 
their  cottage.  It  was  a  comfortable,  well-kept  room, 
the  furniture  excellent  of  its  kind,  the  whitewashed 
walls  bright  with  well-scoured  tins,  and  the  whole 
place  scrupulously  clean.  There  was  little  enough 
decoration  of  any  kind  about  it ;  in  the  whole  room 
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perhaps  there  was  onl^  one  thing  that  was  not  of 
use,  —  a  solitary  geranium  plant  standing  upon  the 
window-sill. 

Priscilla  sat  by  the  window,  making  a  cotton 
gown  ;  her  father  was  at  his  usual  evening  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  drunk  as  yet,  but  was  only  pre¬ 
paring  himself  to  be  so ;  or,  in  his  own  way  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter,  b^inning  to  be  “  comfortable  ” ; 
and  was,  as  occasionally  happened  at  this  stage  of 
his  condition,  inclined  to  be  what  for  him  might  be 
considered  talkative  and  good-humored. 

“  There ’s  Jim  Stokes,  up  Mill  way ;  his  wife ’s 
got  a  lass.  Did  ye  hear  that,  Pris  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No.  Has  she  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  —  a  strapper,  so  he  says.  It ’s  the  fifth,  too  1 
My  word,  if  I ’d  a  wife  that  brought  me  five  las¬ 
ses  —  !  ”  With  a  vicious  chuckle  to  himself  he  left 
the  sentence  unfinished,  and  subsided  into  eloquent 
silence. 

“  That  fellow  allays  makes  me  think,”  he  began 
again,  after  a  few  moments,  *‘of  a  man  I  know’d 
once  in  Mexico.  It  was  when  me  and  Tom  Bums 
was  chums  together,  ’fore  ever  ye  came  into  th’ 
world,  Pris.  We  was  short  o’  cash  pretty  often  in 
those  days,  and  one  night  we  had  n’t  no  money  to 
get  a  lodgin’,  and  says  Tom,  ‘  Come  with  me,’  says 
he,  ‘  and  I  ’ll  bring  'ye  to  a  place  I ’ve  slep  in  ’fore 
now.’  So  I  goes  with  him.  And  when  we ’d  got  a 
bit  out  o’  th’  town  —  ” 

Priscilla  interrupted  him  abruptly. 

“  There ’s  some  one  coming  up  the  path,”  she 
said ;  “  some  strange  man.  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

Gregory  Hutchinson  raised  himself  from  his  seat 
for  a  moment,  and  looked  through  the  open  house- 
door. 

“  Know  him  ?  know  who  ?  There  ain’t  no  one,” 
he  said. 

“  There  was  some  one  just  now ;  I  saw  him,”  she 
answered. 

“  Well,  he ’s  vanished  then,”  and  Gregory  laughed. 
“  Ye  ’re  fond  o’  seein’  ghosts,  Pris.  I  remember, 
year  after  yer  mother  died,  ye  set  up  a  screechin’ 
one  night  in  yer  bed,  and  when  I  went  to  ye  to 
shake  ye  up  —  Lord  save  us!”  he  suddenly  cried, 
starting  from  his  seat. 

There  was  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway  with  a 

frin  upon  his  face,  looking  in.  He  was  a  man  about 
ve-and-fortpf,  dressed  shabbily,  almost  raggedly, 
with  a  cunning,  dissipated,  reckless  face.  He  stood 
composedly  gazing  in,  and  only  grinned  the  more 
broadly  when  Gregory  started  to  his  feet  at  sight  of 
him,  and  cried,  “  Lord  save  us  !  ”  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  — 

“  Well,  he  has  saved  you,”  the  new-comer  said  in 
a  thin,  whining  voice,  “  and  given  you  a  pretty  tidy 
berth,  too.  What  more  d’  you  want  ?  You  ’re 
snug  enough  here,  friend  Gr^ory.” 

He  stepped  into  the  house  as  he  spoke,  and  Greg¬ 
ory  Hutchinson  came  forward  also  a  step  or  two. 
He  was  entirely  shaken  out  of  his  ordinary  surly  in¬ 
difference  by  this  apparition,  and  his  face  had  be¬ 
come  the  color  of  ashes,  to  his  lips. 

“  We  was  talkin’  o’  ghosts  just  now,  and  ye  come 
as  if  yer  was  one,”  he  said.  “I  thought  ye  was 
dead  years  ago.” 

“  Much  obliged  to  you,”  the  other  answered  with 
a  sneer.  “  Dare  say  you  grieved  for  me,  too,  did  n’t 
you  ?  I ’d  have  come  back  to  you  sooner,  if  I ’d 
known.”  He  went  forward  to  the  table  where  the 
drinking  things  were  standing.  “  What ’s  this  you 
’ve  got?  brandy?”  he  said,  and  he  took  up  the 
bottfe. 
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“  Brandy,  —  d’  ye  think  I  could  afford  to  drink 
brandy  ?  ”  Gregory  crie<l,  with  a  hypocritical  whine. 

The  other  raised  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  took  a 
draught  from  it  before  he  answered.  Then,  as  he 
replaced  it,  — 

“  Why  should  n’t  you  afford  it  ?  ”  he  asked, 
coolly.  “  It  don’t  take  you  long  to  earn  jfowr 
money." 

“  Dan,  hush !  —  for  —  for  God’s  sake  !  ”  the  old 
man  cried. 

He  stood,  with  all  his  face  livid,  pointing  towards 
his  daughter.  She  had  risen  up  and  was  standing 
erect,  not  with  any  look  of  tear,  but  collected  and 
alert.  The  stranger  had  stood  hitherto  with  his 
back  to  her,  bat  at  the  sight  of  Gregory’s  eager  pan¬ 
tomime  he  turned  round  and  facetl  her.  A  moment 
after  he  had  broken  into  an  expression  of  coarse  ad¬ 
miration  that  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheek.  She 
made  a  step  forward,  and  said  quickly,  — 

“  Who  is  this  man,  father  ?  ” 

The  stranger  answered  her  before  Gregory  could 
speak. 

“  A  friend  of  the  family,  my  dear,”  he  said,  famil¬ 
iarly.  “  My  name ’s  Dan  Skeeton,  and  you  ought 
to  have  heard  of  me  before  now,  for  my  friend 
Gregory  must  have  forgotten  a  day  or  two  in  his 
life  that ’s  past  if  be ’s  forgotten  me,”  and  he 
looked  at  Hutchinson,  and  chuckled  as  he  saw  him 
wince. 

“  Yer  need  n’t  talk  afore  the  gell,”  the  old  man 
said  hurriedly,  in  a  husky  voice  ;  “  if  we ’ve  been  — 
been  wild,  it  ain’t  for  her  to  know.” 

“  Why  not  ?  She ’s  blood  of  your  blootl,  jun’t 
she  ?  ”  Skeeton  said,  roughly.  “  Your  daughter 
would  n’t  need  to  have  delicate  ears,  or  you ’ve 
changed  from  what  I ’ve  known  you.” 

He  turned  away,  and  going  back  to  the  table  took 
up  the  bottle  of  spirits  again.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  two  sat  down  and  began  to  drink.  Priscilla  had 
gone  back  in  silence  to  her  seat  and  her  work  in  the 
window,  interfering  with  what  went  on  neither  by 
word  nor  sign.  Presently  Skeeton  beg.m  to  lead 
the  talk  to  his  and  Hutchinson’s  doings  in  their 
former  daj’S.  The  conversation  was  all  in  his  hands 
at  first,  for  Gregory  more  tlian  once,  by  nudgings 
and  pointings  at  bis  daughter,  trieil  to  silence  him  ; 
but  by  degrees  he  began  to  give  way  in  his  reserve ; 
excited  by  Skeeton’s  talk,  as  the  spirits  that  he 
drank  mounted  to  his  brain,  he  gradually  forgot  iiis 
first  reluctance,  and,  by  the  time  that  half  an  hour 
had  passed,  with  drunken  recklessness  he  had  en¬ 
tered  heart  and  soul  into  his  companion’s  humor. 
From  that  time,  with  hideous  merriment,  they  re- 
calleil  together  one  seandalous  ulventure  after  an¬ 
other  of  their  past  life,  they  exulted  over  their  (fid 
villanies,  they  cheered  one  another  in  their  iniquity 
as  they  went  on  drinking,  each,  in  horrible  denial 
and  mockery  of  his  humanity,  trying  more  and  more 
to  paint  himself  lower  than  the  beasts. 

And  Priscilla  sat  still  and  heard  it  all.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  after  a  time  forgot  her  presence,  and  she  sat 
there  and  judged  him ;  judgecl  him,  though  she  was 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  wd  blood  of  his  blood.  Most 
daughters  placed  in  the  position  that  she  was  would 
probably  have  crept  away,  and,  anywhere  that  they 
could  steal  to  out  of  sight,  would  have  hidden  them¬ 
selves  from  the  view  and  hearing  of  their  father's 
shame;  but  Priscilla  Hutchinson  was  too  stern  for 
that.  She  sat  still,  listening  to  everv  miserable  re¬ 
cital,  to  every  brutal  detail,  and  letting  the  iron,  as 
she  sat,  eat  into  her  soul. 

Skeeton  was  right  when  he  said  that  Gregory’s 


daughter  had  no  need  to  have  delicate  ears. 
had  not,  and  she  had  learnt  tliat  truth  for  herself 
many  a  sad  year  ago ;  and,  in  learning  it,  had  gath¬ 
ered  up  such  scorn  and  contempt  and  bitterness  into 
her  heart  that  all  that  was  tender  and  womanly  in 
her  nature  had  been  nearly  withered  by  it.  But  in 
all  her  past  life  she  had  never  yet  listened  to  such 
revelations  as  she  listened  to  to-night.  Her  father 

was  a  hardened  sinner,  a  drunkard,  a  blasphemer _ 

she  had  known  all  that ;  but  she  had  not  known  un¬ 
til  now  how  he  had  robbed  the  poor  and  betrayed 
the  helpless  ;  how  he  had  made  women  outcasts  and 
children  beggars;  how,  even  now,  out  from  the 
places  of  his  unforgotten  iniquities,  a  cry  of  cursing, 
like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  must  be  rolling  across 
the  broad  seas  towards  him.  She  learned  it  now, 
sitting  quite  still,  with  no  change  coming  on  her 
rigid  face  ;  and  she  judged  him  with  such  a  judg- 
ntent  as  fbw  women,  let  it  be  hoped,  have  ever 
seared  their  souls  by  uttering. 

The  fair  summer  evening  drew  on  to  its  close. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  had  fallen,  and  still 
they  sat  drinking.  The  HutchinBons’,hcKise  was* 
removed  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fiom  the  rest 
of  the  village,  and  the  small  amount  of  stir  and  life 
that  on  summer  evenings  ordinarily  went  on  there 
did  not  reach  them.  No  neighbor  ever  looked  in 
fur  a  draught  of  beer  or  an  hour’s  chat  with  Grego¬ 
ry  ;  few  even  passed  the  door,  for  the  house  sti^ 
off  the  main  ro^,  at  the  head  of  a  lane  that  led  to 
no  thoroughfare.  They  were  entirely  undisturbed, 
therefore,  to-night  throughout  the  whole  time  that 
Gregory  and  i^eeton  sat  drinking,  and  as  the  light 
faded  and  night  drew  on  a  feeling  of  alarm  seized 
on  Priscilla,  lest  they  should  continue  to  drink 
there  until  her  father  sank  into  his  customary 
intoxicated  stupor,  and  she  should  be  leit  alone 
with  his  companion.  But  ttiis  did  npt  happen  to¬ 
night. 

They  were  still  talking  loudly,  when  in  the  midst 
of  some  shameless  reminiscences,  with  a  laugh  Skee¬ 
ton  exclaimed,  — 

“  Why,  that  was  the  week  before  you  managed 
tlie  best  stroke  of  business  you  ever  did  in  your  life. 
That  night  week  was  the  very  niglit  —  ” 

Bursting  into  a  savage  oath,  Gregory  started  to 
his  feet  and  interrupted  him.  Rage  or  fear  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  sobered  him. 

“What  the  devil  d’ye  mean  by  talkin’  o’  that 
’fore  her  f  ”  he  cried,  hoarsely. 

“  Whew  I  I  supposed  she  knew,”  the  other  care¬ 
lessly  answered.  “  Why  don’t  you  tell  her,  you  old 
hypocrite  ?  ” 

The  old  man  stoixi  glaring  at  him  without  reply¬ 
ing  ;  afler  a  few  moments,  in  a  tone  of  helpless 
threatening,  — 

“  When  are  ye  goin’  ?  —  are  ye  goin’  to  stay  here 
all  night?”  he  sharply  demanded.  “Come, — 
tramp  !  Ye ’ve  been  here  long  enough,  —  tramp,  I 
say  1  ” 

“  Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  then,  my  good 
friend,”  Skeeton  answered  coolly,  as  he  rose  up. 
“  Mine’s  empty,  and  I ’ve  no  fancy  for  lying  out  of 
doors  to-night.  Come,”  he  held  out  his  hand,  “  no 
shilly-shallying.” 

“  I  e  beggar,  d’  ye  think  I 'm  goin’  to  stan’  the 
keep  o’  ye  ?  ”  Gregory  roared  out. 

“  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  ^our  head,  —  you ’d  bet¬ 
ter,”  the  other  answered  with  a  laugh.  “  Remem¬ 
ber  wlu)  was  in  the  lane  that  night.” 

“  Ye  devil,  hush  !  ” 

The  two  men  stood  face  to  face,  hatred  and  cow- 
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iidice  in  the  looks  of  the  one ;  cold,  cunning  malig- 
lity  in  those  of  the  other.  After  a  few  moments 
Gregory  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket;  and  drew  out 
icoin. 

«  Take  that,  and  the  Devil  go  with  ye  !  ”  he  mut- 
tend,  and  threw  it  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  II. 

,  Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  Skeeton’s  figure 
disappeared  in  the  twilight,  and,  returning  to  his 
nUce,  the  old  man  stooped  down  over  the  fire  and 
to  mutter  oaths  and  curses,  gui^ling  them 
down  low  in  his  throat,  addressing  them  to  no  one, 
■ercly  breathing  and  gasping  them  forth  on  the 
gammer  air  out  of  the  rage  and  fear  of  his  heart. 
He  neither  spoke  to  bis  daughter,  nor  she  to  him. 
She  rose  up  and  made  the  window  fast,  and  bolted 
lad  locked  the  door,  as  slowly  and  quietly  as  she 
did  on  any  ordinary  night,  and  then  without  a  word 
to  him  went  her  way.  Went  to  her  room,  and  to 
her  bed,  and  lay  down  without  the  relaxation  of  a 
■oscle  of  her  face  ;  and  then  lay  awake  in  her  pain 
sod  misery.  As  hour  after  hour  pas.sed  she  calle<l 
on  God  out  of  her  wretchedness  to  help  her ;  but 
ghe  called  for  assistance  from  his  stern  justice,  not 
from  his  pity ;  she  cried  as  one  who  had  a  right  to 
dem.md  freedom  from  a  shameful  bondage,  not  as  a 
helpless  woman  whose  one  prayer  is  the  stricken  cry, 
—  God  have  mercy  on  me  I 

The  morning  came,  but  it  brought  no  comfort 
with  it,  for  early  in  the  day  Skeeton  returned.  He 
came  and  hung  about  the  place  for  hours,  the  old 
man  letting  him  stay,  talking  to  him  sometimes  with 
coarse  familiarity,  sometimes  sitting  in  silence, 
watching  him  with  a  scowl  of  fear  and  hatred.  They 
had  been  alone  when  he  first  came,  and  bad  held  a 
half-hour’s  talk  together.  Priscilla  hhd  gone  to  buy 
provisions  in  the  village,  and  on  her  return  found 
him  in  the  kitchen.  He  greeted  her  with  some  loud, 
coarse  compliment  as  she  came  in,  to  which  she 
Biade  no  answer,  but  passing  by  him  went  about  her 
work  in  silence.  Her  whole  soul  rose  at  the  sight 
of  this  man ;  she  shrank  from  him,  —  she  loathed 
him.  Several  times  that  morning  he  came  where 
the  was,  and  began  to  talk  to  her,  standing  watching 
her  as  she  moved  about,  and  boldly  declaring  his 
admiration  of  her.  She  was  accustomed,  poor  soul  I 
to  the  hearing  of  coarse  talk,  so  that  it  fell  on  her 
.  ears  sometimes  and  scarcely  grated  on  them,  but  the 
mere  tones  of  this  man’s  voice  rasped  upon  every 
nerve  within  her.  His  insolent  familiarity,  his 
coarsely-uttered  admiration  of  her,  made  the  proud 
handsome  woman  feel  what  she  had  never  felt  in 
her  life  yet,  that  her  very  beauty  was  a  pollution 
when  it  attracted  such  a  man  as  this  to  hang  about 
her. 

She  was  forced  that  morning  to  endure  his  pres¬ 
ence  for  a  time ;  as  soon  as  that  necessity  was  past 
she  went  away,  and  shut  herself  in  her  own  room, 
and  stayed  there  until  from  her  window  she  saw 
Skeetoii’s  figure  sauntering  down  the  road.  Then, 
returning  down  stairs,  she  went  deliberately  to  the 
outer  door  and  locked  it,  and,-  having  done  that, 
went  to  her  father’s  side. 

“  Wliat  is  that  man’s  business  here,  father  ?  ”  she 
said,  sternly. 

The  old  man  looked  op  irritably. 

“  His  business  1  What  should  I  know  about ’s 
business  ?  He ’s  nothin’  to  me.  What  ha’  I  got  to 
do  with  other  men’s  work  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Then  why  do  you  let  him  come  here  ?  ”  she  an¬ 


swered,  sharply.  “  He ’s  been  here  all  day ;  has  he 
gone  for  good  now  ?  ” 

“  Gone  for  good !  He  never  went  anywheres  for 
good  yet,”  the  old  man  said,  bitterly. 

“  'Then  he  is  coming  back  ?  ”  she  asked. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  father’s  face,  not 
cruelly,  scarcely  even  angrily,  but  with  a  look  in 
them  as  if  they  could  pierce  through  the  false  mask 
of  flesh  and  blood  dwwn  into  the  old  man’s  naked 
heart.  There  was  a  mesmeric  power  in  those  dark 
eyes  of  hers  that  had  shot  terror  through  him  before 
now. 

“I  can’t  help  it, — it  ain’t  my  doin'.  I  say,  I 
can’t  help  it,  Pris  I  ”  be  began  to  gasp  out  hastily. 
“  If  he  likes  to  come,  how  can  I  keep  th’  door  shut 
in 's  face  ?  ” 

“  How  have  you  kept  it  shut  in  everybody  else’s 
face  ?  ”  she  answered.  “  You  would  keep  it  shut  in 
his  too,  if  you  were  n’t  afraid  to  do  it.” 

“  I  ain’t  afraid,  —  it ’s  all  his  lies ;  I  ain’t  afraid !  ” 
he  cried  out  in  his  high,  sharp  key.  ^  But  I ’m  a 
miserable  old  man,  —  I ’m  a  poor  miserable  old 
man,”  he  moaned  smldenly,  and  then  his  voice 
went  off  into  a  thin  wretched  whine,  as  be  sat  mut¬ 
tering  and  rocking  to  and  fro  in  bis  chair. 

She  broke  out  all  at  once  as  she  looked  at  him 
into  a  burst  of  indignant  anger. 

“  Yes,  you  may  say  you  are  miserable,  —  we  are 
both  miserable,  and  who  has  made  us  so  ?  ”  she  cried. 
“  Day  and  night,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  who 
is  it  makes  and  keeps  us  miserable  and  degraded  ’/ 
It  is  you,  as  you  sit  there  cursing  God !  There 
is  n’t  a  good  man  or  a  pure  woman  living  who  would 
take  you  by  the  band.  And  yet  I  have  to  live  with 
you.  And  you  want  to  bring  another  devil  now 
into  this  hell.  But,  father,”  she  cried,  passionately, 
“  I  tell  you,  before  you  try  again  to  do  it,  that  you 
must  choose  between  me  and  him.  1  will  not  stay 
here  with  that  man.  If  he  comes  back  I  will  go  out 
and  beg  my  bread  upon  the  streets,  though  it  should 
come  to  my  starving  and  dying  in  a  ditch  by  the 
roadside.  God  knows,”  she  said,  desolately,  “if  I 
should  care  1  ”  And  she  threw  up  her  clasped  hands 
above  her  head  in  a  bitter  passion  of  woe. 

He  had  sat  staring  at  her  in  a  kind  of  stupid  ter¬ 
ror  ;  for,  whatever  she  suffered,  she  told  him  seldom 
of  her  wretchedness,  and  he  never  knew  or  cared 
whether  she  was  miserable  or  happy.  But  he  got 
up  from  his  seat  now,  shaking  and  nervous,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  fawn  about  her. 

“  Don’ t  ye  talk  so.  How  could  I  get  on  with¬ 
out  ye,'  my  lass  ?  ”  be  began,  in  a  hideous  tone  of 
caressing.  “  Who ’s  got  as  handsome  a  gell  as 
mine?  There  ain’t  the  like  o’ her — ” 

“  Father,  hush  !  ”  she  cried. 

She  shrank  back  from  him.  A  moment  or  two 
after,  looking  at  him  with  another  of  those  deep 
glances  that  pierced  through  the  falseness  of  his  face, 
she  asked  him  slowly,  — 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  You  want  something  firom 
me,  and  you  had  better  say  it  plainly.  Father,”  she 
repeated,  sharply,  for  she  bad  paused  and  he  had  not 
answered  her,  “  I  say,  —  what  do  yon  want  ?  ” 

“  I  just  want  ye  to  ha’  patience,”  he  answered, 
doggedly,  at  last  “  What  harm  does  Dan  Skeeton 
do  t’  ye  ?  Can’t  ye  let  him  be  here  a  day  or  two  and 
hold  yer  tongue,  ye  stormin’  witch  ?  ” 

“  Will  he  go  away  after  a  day  or  two  ?  ”  she  re¬ 
torted,  quickly.  “  He  has  no  money,  and  you  keep 
him  —  do  you  suppose  he ’ll  go  away  ?  Father,”  she 
cried,  after  a  moment  passionately,  “if  you  can 
speak  the  truth,  speak  it  for  once ;  tell  me  why  this 
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man  comes  here.  He  has  some  hold  upon  you,  — 
what  is  it  ?  If  it  is  a  slight  hold,  break  it,  —  never 
mind  at  what  cost,  —  break  it ;  if  it  is  a  firm  hold, 
mve  up  everything  you  have,  but  break  it  still.” 
She  stopped  and  stoM  looking  at  him,  and  then, 
before  he  made  any  answer,  one  touch  of  tender¬ 
ness  broke  from  her.  “  Father,  I  have  so  little  in  the 
world  to  cling  to,”  she  said,  “  that  I  cling  even  to 
Tou.  Don’t  force  me  to  go;  1  will  bear  anything 
but  the  presence  of  that  man.  We  are  bad  enough 
now,  but  if  he  comes  amongst  us  —  Clod  help  us !  ” 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice  of  horror,  “  for  we  shall  be 
incarnate  fiends.” 

“  What ’s  the  use  o’  saying  ‘  send  him  away  ’  ?  ” 
the  old  man  broke  ouL  in  a  sharp,  quavering  tone. 
“  I ’d  send  him  to  th’  I^vil  if  I  could.  But  1  can’t, 
Pris,  — 'T  can’t,  Pris,”  he  cried,  in  a  miserable  whine ; 
“  Pris,  he ’s  got  a  grip  o’  me.”  And  from  the  seat 
where  he  sat  cowering,  he  lifted  up  a  look  of  abject 
terror  into  her  face. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  said,  slowly, — 

“  ^Vhat  could  he  do  to  you  ?  ” 

And  the  next  moment  she  had  read  it  in  his  face; 
there  was  no  need  of  the  miserable  pantomime  which 
he  presently  showed  her  of  his  fingers  set  about  his 
throat 

He  had  confessed  his  secret ;  but,  once  told,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  sank  back  again  into  the  grave  out 
of  which  it  had  come.  Days  passed  after  this, 
and  no  whisper  of  it  was  breathed  again.  Only 
for  half  each  day  Daniel  Skeeton  hung  about  the 
house. 

'  A  look  of  restless  uneasiness,  too,  deepening 
sometimes  into  helpless  terror,  came  to  Gregory’s 
face.  He  rarely  left  the  house.  He  would  sit  for 
hours,  though  it  was  summer,  crouched  by  the  kitchen 
fireside,  watching  the  man  who  held  his  fate  in  his 
hand,  with  a  stealthy  fascinated  stare.  The  two 
men  still  talked  at  times  familiarly  together,  and 
joined  in  bursts  of  boisterous  laughter  over  the  sto¬ 
ries  that  they  told;  but  by  degrees  Skeeton  as¬ 
sumed  the  manners  of  a  master  in  the  place.  He 
came  and  went  as  he  pleased,  ordering  meak  at 
such  hours  as  suited  him ;  when  he  wanted  money 
Gregory  gave  it  to  him;  Gregory  also  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  supply  his  wardrobe.  He  led  an  idle 
enough  life.  Out  of  the  house  he  had,  as  far  as  was 
apparent,  no  occupation  whatever ;  within  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he  carried  on  one  pursuit,  as  became  evident 
enough  before  the  termination  of  many  days. 
Wherever  she  went  about  the  house,  he  followed 
Priscilla.  No  matter  that  she  evinced  hatred  of  his 

Eresence,  no  matter  that,  forgetting  prudence  in  her 
error  of  him,  she  openly  showed  her  contempt  and 
disgust,  he  spent  hours  day  after  day  in  dogging 
her  steps,  following  her  with  his  greedy  eyes,  watch¬ 
ing  her  with  a  hideous  leer  of  admiration,  which, 
when  she  saw  it,  used  to  make  her  proud  soul  sick 
with  an  intensity  of  loathing  that  no  words  could 
utter. 

From  day  to  day  this  went  on.  She  had  said 
that  she  would  go  away,  if  it  were  to  beg  upon  the 
streets,  rather  Uian  endure  his  pre.scncej  but  she 
had  not  gone.  The  secret  that  her  father  had  told 
her  was  like  a  chain  about  her  feet,  binding  her 
where  she  was ;  since  she  had  known  it  she  had  not 
dared  to  go,  —  she  must  stay  and  help  the  old  man. 
Help  him,  yet  with  what  lund  of  help  she  did  not 
know ;  one  sort  of  aid  that  she  could  give  him  was 
daily  with  slow  horror  becoming  clear  to  her  sick 
heart,  that  one  and  no  other;  yet,  with  the  dim 
but  ineradicable  hope  of  a  strong  nature,  she 


stayed.  Surely  when  the  time  came  there  would 
be  something  that  she  should  have  the  power 
to  do. 

Days  went  on ;  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  Skee¬ 
ton  had  first  come.  He  had  a  lodging  in  the 
village,  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  in  the  Huteninsons’  house.  He  never  went 
away  at  night  till  it  was  dark ;  sometimes  not  even 
then. 

One  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  he  had  been  more  than  ordinari¬ 
ly  insolent ;  he  had  openly  threatened  the  old  man, 
and  had  sent  the  dark  blood  burning  into  Priscilla’s 
cheek.  That  night  she  bolted  the  door  behind  him 
as  ho  went,  and  then,  with  the  fierce  courage  that 
comes  to  a  creature  goaded  by  torture,  she  went  to 
where  her  father  sat,  and  spoke  to  him.  She  sat 
down ;  there  was  nothing  disordered  or  reckless  in 
her,  nothing  extravagant  or  wild ;  but  she  had 
borne  till  she  could  bear  no  longer,  and  the  turning 
point  of  her  endurance  had  come. 

He  was  sitting,  as  he  often  sat  now,  looking  with 
a  vacant  stare  into  the  fire.  For  a  minute  or  more 
she  sat  and  gazed  at  him  in  silence ;  then,  abruptly 
—  and  her  voice  had  a  strange  sound  as  it  struck  on 
the  silence  —  she  smd,  —  , 

“Father!  we  cannot  bear  this.  We  must  do 
something.  Can  we  not  go  ?  ” 

He  started,  and  looked  up  nervously. 

“  Go !  What  d’  ye  mean  ?  Go  where  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Anywhere  !  What  does  it  matter  ?  ’*  she  an¬ 
swered,  passionately.  “  Out  of  the  country  if  you 
like.  Anywhere,  —  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
man.” 

“  But  I  can’t,  Pris,”  he  said,  with  a  tremulous 
whimper ;  “  he ’d  follow  me ;  he ’d  find  us  out  in  th’ 
ends  o’  the  earth  1  ” 

“  He  might  hot,”  she  answered,  through  her  set 
teeth.  “  Try,  father  I  Let  us  go.  Why  should  n’t 
we  go  to-night  ?  Let  us  get  the  start  of  him,  and 
there ’d  be  a  chance  at  least.  Father,”  she  cried, 
and  she  struck  her  clasped  hands  on  her  knees,  “  for 
God’s  sake,  let  as  go !  ” 

“  I  can’t,  I  can’t,”  he  only  moaned  again.  “  ’T  is 
easy  for  ye,  Pris ;  ye  ’re  strong  and  young,  but  I ’m  a 
miserable  old  man  ;  I ’d  die  upon  the  road.  And 
how  could  I  go  and  leave  all  I  have,  ye  fool  ?  He ’d 
be'  after  us  like  a  bloodhound,  and  track  us  down  1 
It  ud  be  better  to  die  here,  if  we  must  die.  Lord ! 
Lord  !  it  ud  be  better  to  die  here !  ” 

She  sat  rigid  as  he  moaned  and  rocked  himself. 
Something  must  be  done.  That  one  thing  alone 
was  clear  to  her  through  her  misery.  She  sat  still 
and.  erect,  and  it  was  he  who  left  off  his  wretched 
moan  first,  and  spoke  to  her.  He  looked  up  slowly 
in  her  face,  with  a  spark  of  stealthy  cunning  in  bis 
bleared  eyes,  and  he  said,  suddenly,  — 

“  What  are  ye  so  wild  to  go  for Ye  could  save 
us  if  ye  liked  by  a  word  o’  yer  mouth.” 

She  turned  upon  him  sharply  as  he  spoke. 

“  By  what  word  ?  ”  she  said. 

There  was  something  in  her  face  so  wild,  startling, 
and  terrible,  that  his  own  fell  cowed  before  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  speaking  at  once  he  began  to  fawn  upon 
her,  stretching  forward  and  pawing  her  dress,  and 
laying  his  wi^red  hand  upon  her  knees. 

“  Ye  know,  Pris,  ye  know  what  it  is ;  ye  know 
what  he  wants,  my  lass,”  he  said,  presently.  He 
tried  again  to  look  into  her  face,  but  a  second  time 
he  winced  before  the  aspect  of  it,  and,  shrinking 
down,  could  only  twitch  her  dress,  and  draw  himself 
towards  her  as  he  muttered  his  abject  prayer. 
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“  Pris,  ye  ’ll  do  it  to  saye  yer  old  father  ?  ’T  is  a  little 
^ng  to  save  a  life, —  a  very  little  thing.  O,  Pris ! 
ye  ’ll  »y  y®*i  y®  ™y  g®U  ?  He  ’11  tire  o'  ye 
piteently,  and  leave  ye  free ;  ye  ’ll  not  be  troubled 
mth  him  long.  O,  my  lass,  ye  ’ll  say  yes,  and  save 
me!  Ye’ll  never  see  yer  old  father  hanged  for 
the  want  o’  a  word  o’  yer  mouth  ?  ” 

He  hung  about  her,  whining  and  moaning,  every 
inger  of  the  hand  with  which  he  grasped  her  knee 
diaking  with  eagerness. 

She  had  sat,  still  as  any  stone.  She  let  him 
dutch  her  and  fawn  upon  her,  and  never  moved  ; 
her  rigid  face  was  like  a  dead  mask,  nothing  in  it 
bearing  the  look  of  life  except  the  dark  agony  of 
her  eyes.  When  she  spoke  her  words  had  as  hard 
a  tone  of  misery  in  them  as  ever  rang  in  living 
voice. 

“  You  want  me  to  marry  him  that  I  may  save  you ; 
to  marry  him,  is  that  it  ?  ”  she  said.  “  And  would 
that  do  it  ?  Has  he  ever  said  so  ?  ” 

“  Said  so !  ho ’s  said  it  a  hundred  times  !  ”  the  old 
man  answered,  with  fearful  eagerness.  “  There ’s 
Bothin’  else  ’ll  do  it.  He 's  mad  for  ye,  Pris.  Mon¬ 
ey’s  nothin’ !  he ’d  take  all  I  have,  and  ask  for  more 
ifore  he ’d  got  it  in ’s  pocket.  But  he  wants  ye, 
Pris.  And  ye  ’ll  say  yes  to  him  ?  ”  he  cried,  stretch¬ 
ing  himself  over  her  again,  with  his  old  craven 
whine.  “  O,  my  lass !  ye  11  not  leave  yer  old  father 
to  be  hange<l  ?  ” 

“  For  God’s  sake,  hush  1  ”  she  only  cried. 

Slie  gathered  herself  together,  liowing  down  her 
fiu»  upon  her  clenched  hands:  There  was  a  long 
silence,  -*■  for  five  minutes  or  more,  only  broken  by 
the  old  man’s  murmurs  as  he  sat  looking  at  her. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  began  like  a  cow¬ 
ard  to  try  and  rouse  her  by  reproaches. 

“  ’T  is  because  I ’ve  said  a  hard  word  to  ye  now 
and  then  that  ye  won’t  do  it,”  he  said.  “  Ye ’ve  got 
acold,  unforgivin’  heart,  Pris.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
w’ll  stand  yerself  as  I’m  standin’  now,  and  yell 
know  what  trouble  is ;  and,  if  ye  do,  may  ye  have  a 
gell  o’  yer  own  to  treat  ye  as  ye  ’re  treatin’  me ! 
Yer  own  father,  and  ye  won’t  keep  him  from  th’ 
gallows.  O,  my  lass!”  he  cried,  changing  back 
again  to  a  whine  of  miserable  entreaty ;  “  don’t  ye 
be  BO  hard  upon  me.  I ’ve  been  a  bad  father  to  ye, 
but  I  ’ll  remember  what  ye  do  now.  I  will !  I  will ! 
1 11  never  cross  ye  again.  O,  if  I ’d  been  better  to 
ye^ye ’d  give  me  yer  promise  now.” 

’riien  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  turned  npon  him. 

“  I  would  not  I  ”  she  cried  ;  “  I  say  before  God,  I 
would  not !  Not  if  you  had  loved  me,  and  tried  to 
lead  me  right ;  not  if  you  had  cared  for  me  as  a 
fidher  ought  to  care ;  not  if  I  had  clung  about  your 
neck  and  trusted  you  all  my  life ;  I  say,  I  would 
not  1” 

She  had  been  sitting  down  hitherto,  but  she 
sprang  up  now,  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the 
room,  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head.  She  was 
moaning  at  times  like  a  creature  in  bodily  agony, 
all  color  gone  from  her  face,  her  very  eyes  cloud^ 
as  if  a  film  were  over  them.  She  only  paused  when 
her  walk  had  endured  for  several  minutes,  and 
standing  suddenly  still  broke  into  these  words,  — 

“  I  say,  no !  No,  and  not  yes  1  No  —  no  —  no !  ” 
she  cried,  “  a  thousand  times  !  I  cannot  do  it!  If 
he  wants  your  life  he  must  take  it,  —  and  God  help 
us !  for  I  cari’t.” 

And  then  she  sank  down  where  she  stood,  and  the 
old  man’s  bitter  curses  were  the  only  other  sound 
within  the  room  that  night. 

[To  be  coatinoed.] 
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CHAPTER  III.  —  A  HORWINO  VISIT. 

The  back  of  the  old  Hall  was  the  most  cheerful 
part  of  the  place.  Our  ancestors,  even  in  these  ex- 
p^d  spots,  seem  to  have  had  a  curious  fear  of  heat.  [ 
The  halls  are  generally  on  the  cool  side  of  the  hills, 
and  the  living-rooms  look  to  the  north.  'The  great  i 
old  kitchen  at  Stone  Edge,  however,  which  stretched 
right  across  the  house,  was  bright  and  pleasant  One 
high  wide-mullioned  window  looked  out  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Hall  garden,  with  its  ruined  yew 
hedges  and  a  straggling  rosebush  or  two.  The  other 
side  opened  on  the  straw-yard,  surrounded  by  cattle- 
pens,  where  flights  of  wheeling  pigeons,  hosts  of 
chickens,  wallowing  ducks  and  pigs,  lived  together 
in  picturesque  confusion,  and  quite  as  much  (quar¬ 
relling  and  oppression  and  selfishness  were  to  be 
seen  as  in  the  most  civilized  community.  Cassie’s 
pets  were  without  number,  —  a  milk-white  calf,  a 
dog  which  would  dart  out  at  command  and  bring 
home  a  chicken  in  its  mouth  unhurt,  a  cat  the  sworn 
friend  of  the  dog,  and  sundry  top-knotted  hens. 

All  this  was  overlooked  from  a  coeey  corner  in  a 
deep  window-seat  cut  out  of  the  thickness  of  the 
great  old  stone  wall,  garnished  with  a  faded  red 
cushion,  whereon  lay  two  or  three  tattered  hymn- 
books,  an  almanac,  and  Lyddy’s  Testament  care¬ 
fully  done  up  in  a  handkerchief,  —  the  whole  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  family.  An  immense  open  fireplace, 
large  enough  to  roast  an  ox,  occupied  all  the  mid¬ 
dle  space,  with  seats  in  the  chimney-corner  on  each 
side,  the  objects  of  great  ambition,  —  though  set  as 
they  were  betwixt  a  scorching  heat  below  and  a 
tremendous  draught  over  head  up  the  great  funnel 
of  the  chimney  reaching  to  the  daylight  above,  it 
was  more  honorable  than  comfortable  to  sit  there. 
Over  it,  in  strange  contrast  with  the  strings  of 
onions,  the  dried  herbs  and  flitches  of  bacon,  were 
hung  a  helmet  and  a  gigantic  two-handed  sword. 

It  must  have  been  worn  over  “  Warrior  Ashford’s” 
back,  and  been  drawn  over  his  shoulders,  for  there 
seemed  no  other  mode  of  using  it.  It  was  a  most 
formidable  weapon,  and  the  only  relic  left  of  the 
great  soldier  from  whom  Ashford  was  descended,  — 
this,  and  perhaps  the  big  bones  which  he  inherited,  ■ 
though  no  particle  of  gentle  blood  seemed  to  have 
descended  with  them. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  wakes,  and  the 
two  women  had  been  hard  at  work  all  the  morning 
in  the  cheese-room.  It  is  hard  work,  but  you  will 
see  a  slight  girl  turning  one  heavy  cheese  after 
another  by  knack  which  a  man  can  hardly  lift. 

“  You  ’re  tired,  dear  heart,”  said  Lydia,  looking 
anxiously  and  lovingly  at  Cassie,  as  she  stood 
rather  listlessly  leaning  against  the  open  doorway  in 
her  pink  short  gown  and  blue  petticoat ;  a  much 
prettier  as  well  as  more  convenient  dress  than  the 
trailing  skirts  of  the  present  farmers’  wives. 

“Nay,  I’m  none  tired,  —  I’m  only  stupid,”  said 
she,  lifting  her  arms  and  resting  them  on  the  wall 
as  high  as  she  could  above  her,  for  a  change,  while 
she  leant  her  head  against  them.  We  only  see  in 
the  Roman  peasant,  or  a  Greek  statue,  how  much  of 
grace  in  motion  and  attitude  are  lost  by  our  civilized 
woman’s  dress,  which  does  not  allow  the  arms  to 
move  except  in  one  direction. 

The  kitchen  was  spotlessly  clean,  —  “  redded 
up,”  —  for  it  was  Saturday,  every  paver  adorned 
with  a  pattern  in  chalk ;  the  tables,  the  pewter,  and 
the  china  rubbed  up  to  a  sort  of  sparkling  purity, 
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scarcely  to  be  seen  but  in  these  upland  habitations. 
There  was  a  heap  of  mending  on  the  little  three- 
legged  table  in  the  comer,  and  Lydia  turned  to 
study  an  unconscionable  rent  in  German’s  new  kytle, 
that  Cassie  might  not  feel  the  burden  of  her  watch¬ 
ing  eyes.  The  cat  rubbed  unheeded  against  the  girl, 

' — who  roused  herself  in  a  few  minutes,  however, 
with  a  little  blush  at  her  own  thoughts.  **  I  ’ll  go 
and  pick  th’  apples,”  she  said.  “  Feyther  says  they 
fa’  and  dunna  rippen ;  there ’s  eummat  ma’s  bad  to 
th*  tails.” 

But  she  stopped  short,  and  the  blush  deepened 
on  her  face  as  a  young  man  walked  suddenly  in  at 
the  open  door. 

*‘  It ’s  Roland  Stracey,  what  I  met  at  my  aunt’s, 
mother,”  said  Cassandra,  shyly.  She  haid  never 
used  the  word  before,  but  had  always  called  her 
“  Lyddy,”  first  to  show  her  despite  and  then  her 
love,  and  it  was  strange  and  touching  to  see  her  take 
refuge  as  it  were  from  her  own  sensations  under  the 
protection  of  a  “  mother.” 

“  My  feyther  have  a  sent  me  to  see  arter  a  keow, 
and  I  thought  I ’d  jist  look  in  at  Stone  Edge  on  the 
way,”  said  the  young  man,  shifting  unet^y  frmn 
one  leg  to  the  other. 

Now  Stone  Edge  was  certainly  on  the  way  to  no 

tlace,  except  perhaps  to  heaven,  and  the  wo^  made 
.ydia  look  up  and  turn  one  keen  glance  on  Cassan¬ 
dra,  who  sto(^  with  crimson  chee^  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  and  gave  a  glowing  look  of  entreaty  in 
return. 

Lyddy  had  never  gone  through  the  process  of 
love-making  herself,  but  it  seemed  to  her  a  sort  of 
holy  and  heavenly  rite,  one  to  reverence  and  a.«sist 
in  in  a  serious  and  earnest  fashion,  and  her  grave 
and  gentle  welcome  made  the  young  man’s  heart 
swell  as  he  took  the  seat  offered  him,  out  of  which 
the  cat  and  dog  —  who  were  lying  in  the  closest 
friendship  —  were  displaced. 

“  She ’s  quite  piert  is  Besrie  Broom,”  he  replied, 
in  answer  to  questions  concerning  Nathan  and  his 
wife  which  served  to  break  the  awkwardness  of  the 


“  I ’ve  broke  my  knife !  ”  he  cried.  “  Who ’s  yon  f  ” 
he  went  on  in  surprise ;  but  even  the  unprecedented 
event  of  a  stranger  at  Stone  Edge  could  not  keep 
him  off  his  woes,  and  in  a  lamentable  voice  he  went 
on,  —  “  I  sot  cuttin’  a  stick  for  to  take  the  wapses’ 
nest  to  night  (they  wunna  tang  now  they  bite  the 
gooseberries  so),  and  I  just  laid  the  knife  down, 
when  I  saw  Daft  Davie,  as  fierce  as  a  maggot,  cob¬ 
bing  stones  at  the  new  cauf,  and  I  just  gied  un  a 
shake  for  to  mind  un,  when  he  creeps  close,  whips 
un  up  and  breaks  un  wi  a  laugh  like  a  screech-owl.” 

“  Shan  I  get  un  mended  ?  ”  said  Roland,  catching 
at  an  excuse  for  coming  again.  “  Ye  can  ha’  mine 
till  it ’s  done,”  he  added,  holding  out  his  own. 

“  Eh,  hur  is  a  beauty,”  said  firman,  looking  at  it 
with  the  enthusiastic  respect  and  affection  which  all 
men  and  boys  feel  for  that  piece  of  property. 
“  Could  I  get  one  like  un  ?  —  but  it  ’ll  cost  two- 
pence-ha’penny  1  ”  an  expression  of  magnificent 
meaning  in  the  north.  “  And  I  hanna  got  but  nine- 
pence.” 

“  I  owe  thee  for  the  weskit,  lad,”  said  Lyddy. 
“  I  have  na  saved  above  thirteenpence  upo’  th’  eggs 
yet,  but  there’s  more  coming,”  and  she  began  to 
hunt  it  out,  hidden  under  cups  and  odd  places  on 
the  dresser. 

“  And  I ’ve  got  a  new  shillin’  as  my  j^ndmother 
giv’  me  when  I  were  a  little  un,”  said  Cassie,  shyly. 


“  I  ’ll  get  ye  the  knife  and  welcome,  wi’out  all 
that,”  said  Roland,  reluctantly  taking  the  inoner. 
“  Seems  all  one  as  I  were  robbin’  ye,  it  does," 
went  on,  looking  at  Cassie,  and  putting  her  shining 
piece  in  a  pocket  separately.  " 

“  Why,  you  ’re  just  a  makin’  the  boy’s  heart  leu 
for  joy,”  said  Lyddy.  ~ 

Roland  stayed  as  long  u  he  dared,  and  hnng 
silently  about  the  threshold,  and  at  last  only  went 
away  when  German,  innocently  puzzled  by  his  de¬ 
lays,  offered  to  show  him  a  shoi^ut  back  to  the 
road.  As  he  strode  down  the  hill  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  the  esnrtf  d  ’escalier  inspired  him  with 
all  the  things  that  he  could,  might,  and  should  have 
said.  “  They  mun  think  that  I  lianna  a  moeael  of 
sense  in  me,”  he  said  bitterly  to  himself. 

When  he  was  gone,  Cassandra  came  and  put  her 
arms  round  Lydia’s  neck  and  gave  her  a  long  ud 
tender  kiss,  —  real  love  opens  ^e  heart,  selfish  love 
closes  it  to  others,  —  but  neitlier  of  them  spoke  a 
word  further,  and  life  went  at  the  Hall  as  usual. 

Lyddy  watched  and  waited.  She  hail  naturally 
looked  round  for  the  future  of  her  darling  among 
the  unmarried  farmers  about.  There  were  but  few 
in  that  thin  population,  —  and  one  was  too  young, 
and  another  too  old,  and  the  next  was  silly,  and  the 
last  drank,  and  there  was  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  uy 
foot  to  be  found  amongst  them. 

Twice  again  the  young  man  dropped  in.  He  had 
the  excuse  of  bringing  German’s  knife,  and  begu 
not  to  be  particular  in  making  reasons  for  his  wooing. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  never  came  across 
old  Ashford.  • 


CHAPTER  IV.  - TAKING  A  CHARACTER. 

One  morning  German  was  told  by  his  father  to 
take  the  cart  and  carry  wheat  to  the  mill,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise,  as  he  was  driving  off,  Lydia 
appeared  in  her  best  bonnet  and  cloak.  “  Why, 
mother,  where  beest  a  goin’?”  She  smiled  and 
maile  no  answer,  but  got  into  the  cart.  “  Drive  me 
a  little  farther,  German,”  said  she,  when  they 
reached  the  high-road ;  he  obeyed  in  silence,  till 
they  came  to  a  “  toll-bar,”  which  stopped  her  tiirther 
progress,  as  no  farmer  ever  spends  a  penny  in 
pikes. 

The  way  was  long,  the  road  was  steep,  and  Lydia 
was  not  strong,  so  that  it  was  a  sore  pull,  to  her  shy¬ 
ness,  a  trying  thing  to  inquire  out  the  Brooms’ 
house.  She  had  never  worn  any  but  dark  colors 
since  her  baby’s  death,  and  her  tall  slender  figure 
and  pale  face  in  its  black  bonnet  had  something  of 
the  repose  and  stillness  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  At 
last,  having  found  her  goal,  she  walked  in  at  the 
open  door  and  found  Darby  and  Joan  sitting  with,a 
three-legged  table  between  them,  and  their  dinner 
in  a  basin. 

“  Why,  woman,  what  ails  ye  ?  ”  said  both  at  once ; 
“  ye  look  fit  to  faint.” 

“  I ’m  come  a  good  bit  o’  way  in  a  hurry’,  and  I ’m 
not  very  strong.  My  name ’s  Lyddy  Ashford,  hut 
there ’s  nought ’s  the  matter  wi’  me,”  said  she,  as  she 
sank  into  a  chair. 

“  And  we  ’re  very  glad  to  see  ye,  Lyddy,”  said 
the  old  man,  as  his  wife  bustled  alxiut  and  made 
much  of  her. 

“I’ve  just  a  cum  to  ax  ye  what  sort  o’. a  lad 
Roland  Stracey  mid  be.  He ’s  after  our  Cassandra, 
in  and  out,  out  and  in  ;  and  her  feyther ’s  just  mad 
agin  his  feyther,  you  know ;  and  there ’s  sore  times 
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ilieail  for  'urn,  poor  tilings  ;  and  if  he ’s  a  ne’er-do- 
best  stamp  out  fire  at  onst ;  but  if  he ’s  a  gooil 
jn  —  and  he ’ve  a  met  her  in  this  house,  and  canna 
|)(  lar  wrong,”  said  Lyilla,  with  a  woman’s  tact  In 
|)er  anxious  desure  to  do  her  best  for  her  poor  child 
would  go  flirough  a  deal  for  her  sake;  for 
tliere’s*  none  lit  for  her  in  our  parts,  not  so  to 
weak-” 

Xlic  old  people  looked  aghast.  “  Who ’d  a 
tbooglit  it !  ”  said  he. 

i^oaie  a  courtin’  Cassle '  ”  said  she.  People  are 
itady  enough  to  see  an^'thing  but  what  goes  on  un¬ 
der  their  own  nosc's. 

“Well,  to  bo  sure;  I  mind  her  mother,  poor 
Ibiag,  uscil  to  say  that  there  was  a  many  crooked 
(ticks  i’  th’  world,  and  drinks  and  tempers.  She  were 
friid  o’  marry  in’,  and  then  she  took  up  wi’ t’  Ash¬ 
ford,  —  and  says  she  to  th’  baby,  ‘  You  ’ll  be  thinkin’ 
o’  weddiu’,  too,  little  un,’  and  then  she  took  on 
sorely.”  A  flood  of  reminiscences  was  evidently 
beguming ;  Lyddy,  however,  was  a  woman  of  few 
words,  anil  everything  depended  on  her  quick  re- 
tom.  “  But  you  was  a  sayin’  ’bout  the  young  man’s 
character,”  she  put  in. 

“Well,  there  ain’t  nought  as  any  man  can  say 
igin  it,”  answered  the  ohl  man.  “  Even  his  father 
can’t  fault  him,  ’cept  that  he  canna  mak’  him  go  his 
ways,  and  that ’s  a  good  job.  lie ’s  a  queer  un,  a 
very  uncultivated  piece  is  Joshua,  my  certy.” 

“  Roland ’s  a  very  pratty-behaved  lad,”  said  the 
old  woman,  “  and  favors  his  mother.  I  knowed  her 
well ;  she  were  a  very  pious  woman,  and  brought 
him  up  I’  th’  fear  of  the  Lord.  She ’d  a  sore  time 
on  it ;  Joshua  just  worrited  her  to  death,  poor 
thing.  If  it  were  n’t  along  o’  him,  I ’d  be  main  glad 
to  have  those  two  tied  and  a  livin’  near  me,  and  as 
’tis  I  dunna  know  as  she  cull  do  no  better.” 

“I  wanted  to  know  that  you  was  agreeable,”  said 
Lyddy  skilfully,  “and  that  he  was  one  as  did  his 
duty  by  God  and  man,”  and  she  rose  as  she  spoke. 

“Why,  woman,  you’re  not  come  a  matter  of 
twelve  mile  here  and  agen  like  that,  to  go  like  a 
melting  th’  snow;  sit  ye  down  reasonable  and  cat 
your  victuals.” 

“I’ve  no’  much  call  for  victuals,”  said  Lyddy, 
“and  I ’ve  got  some  bread  in  my  pocket.  I  mun  be 
off  home  as  soon  as  may  be.” 

“  Set  ycr  down,  and  eat  yer  dinner ;  I  ’ll  hear  none 
o’  such  doings,”  said  the  hospitable  old  man,  angrily. 

Before  she  left  the  old  people  had  discovered  that 
the  marriage  was  the  thing  of  all  others  they  would 
like  best,  and  that  they  had  known  and  predicted 
it  from  the  very  first.  “  And  she  shall  have  sixty- 
eight  punds  to  her  portion  o’  that  money  would  ha’ 
bwn  her  mother’s,  when  I  go,”  was  Mrs.  Croom’s 
very  satisfactory  ending ;  “  but  I  wunna  ha’  you 
talk  on  it.” 

“Well,  if  ye  mun  go,  woman,  ye  mun,”  said  Na¬ 
than,  “  for  we  shall  ha’  a  drop  more  rain  too,  the 
weather  looks  so  vera  dckle.  1  ’ll  see  if  there  beant 
a  cart  as  mid  be  goin’  that  gate.”  In  a  short  time 
he  returned.  “  Tim  the  grocer-man ’s  agoln’  to  see 
his  brother  down  i’  th*  dale,  and  he ’s  tak’  thee  to 
th’  ferry  in  his  cart,  and  welcome.  He  ’ll  be  round 
in  a  matter  o’  ten  minits.  Once  t’other  side  the 
river,  ye  can  up  the  back  o’  the  Edge,  and  so  nip 
home ;  ’t  will  be  shorter  than  t’other  road.” 

“  I  dunna  like  Tim,”  said  Mrs.  Broom  energeti¬ 
cally.  “  He ’d  shave  the  hairs  ofl*  a  bald  man,  he ’s 
so  skinny.  For  a’  we  ’ve  dealt  wi’  him  a  score  o’ 
years,  I  niver  was  the  better  o’  him  ;  nobbut  a  candle 
at  Yule  and  a  bit  o’  cake  for  wakes.” 


“  Yes,  my  rnksis  ;  but  d’  ye  think  it ’s  catching, 
like  th’  small-]>ox  'i  He  wonna  hurt  Lyddy  for  a’ 
that,  a  carryin’  on  her  a  mile  o’  her  weary  way.” 

Notwitlistanding  the  assistance  of  the  cart,  it  was 
getting  late.  Poor  Lyddy  was  not  used  to  such 
distances,  and  the  tremendous  steepness  of  the  new 
way  tried  her  sorely.  As  she  toiled  up  with  her 
back  to  the  view,  she  never  looked  round,  though 
each  step  disclosed  a  fresh  sweep  of  wooded  hUL 
Far  below,  the  river  wound  through  a  rocky  valley 
into  an  open  dale,  ami  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  most  beautiful.  Beyond  lay  a  tumbled 
mass  of  hills,  —  purple  with  heather,  rich  with  a 
wonderful  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum,  —  which  were 
said  to  stretch,  unbroken,  right  away  Into  Scot¬ 
land. 

But  she  saw  nothing,  for  all  her  thoughts  were 
concentred  on  unravelling  the  tangled  web  of  the 
fortunes  of  those  she  loved  so  well.  Lydia  had  one 
of  those  natures  which  In  a  different  age  and  civili¬ 
zation  would  have  led  her  into  a  contemplative  order 
of  nuns,  or  to  have  joined  a  society  of  Quietlsts  of 
some  description.  She  liveil  In  another  life,  and 
moved  almost  automatically  through  the  business  of 
this,  which  seemed  to  her  like  shows  and  shadows, 
while  her  re.al  life,  as  it  were,  was  spent  within. 
She  perceived  only  through  her  affections.  It  was 
only  through  Cassie  and  her  brother  that  she  seemed 
to  touch  the  earth,  but  her  trembling  anxiety  for 
their  welfare  enabled  her  to  see,  and  hear,  and  com¬ 
bine  for  them  in  a  way  which  she  never  could  have 
done  for  herself. 

She  almost  fainted  as  she  got  into  the  house  as 
the  short  daylight  was  fading. 

“  And  what  did  thy  say  ?  and  did  ye  see  him  ?  ” 
said  Cassie,  taking  off  Lydia’s  bonnet,  and  making 
a  cup  of  tea  fbr  her,  and  kissing  and  fondling  her 
tdl  at  once. 

“How  do  ye  know  where  I  cum  from?”  said 
Lydia,  with  a  smile,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 
“  Do  ye  think  there 's  but  one  place  i’  all  th’  world, 
lass  ?  ” 

“  Tliere ’s  but  one  place  where  ye ’d  go  off  so  far 
to,  and  never  say  a  word ;  and  there 's  not  a  uuiny 
ye ’d  half  kill  yersen  o’  this  fashion  for,  barrin’  o’  me, 
1  know  that,”  said  Cassandra,  with  a  light  in  her 
eyes,  hugging  her  as  she  spoke.  “  German ’s  been 
a  watching  cross  the  lone  moor,  all  artemoon,  cos 
we  never  thought  ye ’d  come  by  the  top  o’  th’  nob.” 

“Master  Broom  sent  me  back  that  gate,”  an¬ 
swered  Lyddy.  “I  couldn’t  set  my  mind  at  rest 
without  axing  o’  them  what  sort  the  young  man 
war,  and  they  thought  on  it.” 

“  And  ye  heerd  nowt  but  good  on  him,”  said  Cas¬ 
sie,  eagerly,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  No,  dearie.  Please  God  he ’s  one  as  a  woman 
mid  gi’e  her  heart  to  in  His  sight.  But  there 's  a 
deal  to  think  on  yet  What’ll  ever  thee  feyther 
say?” 

Old  German’s  wrath  at  Lydia’s  unheard-of  piece 
of  independent  action  was  mitigated  by  the  news 
of  Mrs.  Broom’s  intended  munificence.  Lydia  said 
nothing,  however,  as  yet  about  Roland.  “  Sure  who 
knows  what  may  come  of  it  ?  ”  The  next  week 
there  came  a  message  from  Youlclifie  (through 
Nanny)  bai|;aining  for  another  visit  from  Cassie,  as 
the  price  of  her  future  dower.  Ashford  let  her  go, 
though  he  took  care  to  be  as  cross  as  ever,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  concession. 

The  old  Brooms  had  fully  intended  to  take  the 
management  of  Cassie’s  love-matters  into  tlieir  own 
hands.  “  Sure  ’t  will  be  as  good  as  a  play,”  said 
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aunt  Bessie,  who  was  soft-hearted  and  sentimental 
at  times.  But  as  far  as  the  denoHement  itself  was 
concerned,  Roland  was  too  quick  for  them.  He 
made  out  the  day  and  the  hour  when  Cassie  might 
be  expected,  and  was  waiting  on  the  look-out  near¬ 
ly  an  hour  before  the  time.  She  had  passed  through 
the  long  village  which  straggled  up  the  hill,  and  had 
reached  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  where  a  great  belt 
of  wood  swept  down  the  steep  hillside,  with  white 
“  tors  ”of  rocK  rising  here  and  there.  It  was  towards 
evening,  and  a  bit  solitarj-,  and  her  heart  began  to 
quake  a  little  when  she  heard  the  rolling  stones 
which  announced  a  man  coming  down  a  rude  path 
on  her  right.  She  turned,  however,  and  saw  Roland, 
who,  with  a  very  elaborate  and  Aitile  pretence  of 
coming  from  some  unknown  place  on  urgent  business 
(intended  for  the  passers-by,  who  were  not  there), 
came  up  to  her. 

“I’m  sure  yer  bundle 's. heavy,  Cassie,”  said  he. 
“  Let  me  car’  it  up  hill.  Our  fathers  hate  each 
other,  but  that ’s  no  reason  why  we'should,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  in  a  low  voice.  With  which  abstract  Christian 
sentiment  Cassie  thought  it  safe  to  agree  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice.  Then,  however,  as  in  other  sei^ 
mons,  came  the  practical  application,  which  was  far 
harder. 

“  I  love  ye,  Cassie,  so  as  I  canna  put  it  into  words, 
as  a  many  can.  Seems  to  me  when  I  think  on  yer 
as  ’twere  a  shinin’  in  a  dark  place, — the  shadow  of 
a  rock  in  a  thirsty  land,”  added  h'e,  with  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  mother’s  teaching.  “  Ourn  ayn’t  a 
comfable,  pleasant  place,  Cassie  ”  (a  man  does  not 
offer  the  woman  he  loves  his  comfort,  or  his  wealth, 
or  his  position,  even  if  he  has  them ;  he  knows  bet¬ 
ter,  and  he  offers  her  his  loneliness,  and  his  distress, 
and  his  sorrow,  and  his  work,  and  his  poverty,  and 
tells  her  she  can  help  him).  “  Oum  ayn’t  a  pleasant 
place,  Cassie.  I’ve  had  none  to  care  for  me  sin’ 
my  mother  died,  and  a  man ’s  a  poor  creator  wi’out 
a  woman  to  love  him  and  see  to  him.  Come  to  me, 
Cassie,”  he  said,  opening  his  arms  as  if  to  take 
her  in. 

She  moved  on  by  his  side  In  silence,  too  much 
agitated  to  find  words  for  an  answer. 

“  And  there,”  he  burst  out  with  almost  a  sob,  “  ye 
go,  as  cold  and  stately  as  one  o’  them  white  ‘  tors,’ 
and  as  stony,  wi  ’  no  more  heart  for  me !  ” 

The  gloaming  was  falling,  and  it  was  dark  under 
the  trees  where  they  were,  but  they  reached  an 
opening  where  light  came  through  the  branches, 
and  he  saw  Cassie  turning  her  beautiful  eyes  with 
the  tears  shining  on  their  long  lashes  reproachfully 
and  tenderly  upon  him. 

“  O,”  said  the  lad,  falling  back  against  the  stone 
wall,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  of  the  surprise 
at  the  revelation  he  read  there,  —  although,  as  he 
had  gone  out  to  meet  her  in  the  express  hope  of 
something  of  the  kind,  there  did  not  seem  room  for 
much  astonishment.  In  another  second  he  had  her 
in  his  arms,  and  was  kissing  her  passionately  under 
the  next  most  convenient  shadow.  They  walked 
on  hand  in  hand. 

“  Paradise  raun  ha  ’  been  a  poor  place,  Cassie, 
when  Adam  was  there  his  lone,”  said  he. 

“  Afore  Eve  came  to  torment  him  ?  ”  answered 
she,  with  a  smile ;  “  and  mend  his  shirts  ?  ”  she 
added,  as  her  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  the  tom 
and  buttonless  wristband  round  the  hand  that  held 
hers. 

“  Eh,  but  they ’ve  been  too  nimble  for  us,”  said 
old  Nathan,  when  the  two  entered  the  house  to¬ 
gether. 


THE  RASCAL  COLUMN  IN  THE  NEWS. 
PAPER. 

For  ma^  years  past  it  has  been  Impossible  to 
take  up  an  English  newspapei  without  encounteiini; 
In  some  portion  of  its  columns  or  other  one  or  oum 
advertisements  which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
trap  to  plunder  the  unwary,  —  unless  when  they  ait, 
as  IS  sometimes  the  case,  temptations  to  the  wave^ 
ing  and  infirm  of  principle  to  escape  from  anxiety 
by  wrong-doing.  The  scamp  who  indite  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  make  their  living  —  and  a  very  luxoii- 
ous  living,  too,  if  all  accounts  be  true  —  out  of  the 
embarrassed  and  struggling  classes.  They  practise 
upon  the  nervous  fears  of  the  sick,  the  timid,  and 
the  unreflecting,  or  thej^  lay  their  snares  for  the  con¬ 
firmed  invalid,  promising  deliverance  spedy  and 
sure  from  diseases  the  most  inveterate,  to  whomso¬ 
ever  is  willing  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
spcies  of  trouble  to  which  mortals  are  subject  bnt 
some  advertising  rogue  is  ready  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  it,  and  he  can  do  so  easily,  because  the  newspa- 
pr  Is  too  often  ready  and  willing  to  be  the  medium 
of  his  vlllany. 

If  we  recollect  right,  the  first  of  these  scurvy  pro¬ 
fessors  of  any  note  was  a  certain  soi-disant  retired 
physician,  who,  about  ten  years  ago,  used  to  claim 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  purity  of  his 
benevolence,  on  the  plea  that  the  “  sands  of  his  life 
were  nearly  run  out,”  leaving  you  to  infer  that, 
standing  as  he  did  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  was 
incapame  of  deviating  from  the  truth.  All  the  ven¬ 
erable  patriarch  wanted  was  to  spnd  his  few  re¬ 
maining  sands  in  affording  relief  to  the  suffering  by 
imparting  to  them  some  wondrous  discovery  he  had 
made  in  the  healing  art,  —  for  a  consideration,  of 
course  :  how  could  the  moribund  philanthropist  af¬ 
ford  to  do  it  for  nothing?  What  has  become  of 
that  old  sinner,  —  “  old  Sands,”  as  his  victims  learned 
to  call  him  ?  His  remaining  sands  dribbled  on  year 
after  year,  and  that  to  a  pretty  profitable  tune,  for 
some  five  years  at  least,  and  then  he  gave  up,  not 
the  ghost,  but  the  game  he  had  played  so  long,  leav¬ 
ing  that  to  a  host  of  Imitators,  and  betaking  himself 
to  a  certain  manufacturing  town  in  the  north. 
There,  says  our  informant,  instead  of  shuffling  off 
his  mortal  coil,  he  executed  a  shuffle  of  a  different 
kind.  From  a  moribund  philanthropist  he  became 

the  N - Botanical  Institution,  for  the  cure  of  all 

intestinal  diseases  by  means  of  a  sovereign  panacea 
discovered  by  an  enterprising  traveller  in  the  im- 
pnetrable  forests  of  South  America.  As  an  insti¬ 
tution,  he  was  no  longer  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
but  had  grown  young  and  vigorous ;  his  philanthropy 
was  now  pure  and  unmixed ;  and  he  bestowed  his 
panacea  gratuitously  upn  all  who  chose  to  apply 
for  it,  enclosing  stamped  envelopes  for  its  return  by 
post.  The  reader  will  ask  how  upon  earth  he  made 
the  speculation  pay  ? 

Well,  the  fact  was,  there  was  a  singular  property 
about  the  South  American  vegetable  that  rendered 
its  preservation  for  any  length  of  time  impossible; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  institution  found 
itself  compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  its  efficiency 
as  a  specific,  to  extract  its  juices  by  a  chemical  pro¬ 
cess,  and  cotnbining  them  with  a  fit  medium,  to 
manufacture  the  mass  into  pills.  On  applying  by 
letter  for  a  gratuitous  supply  of  the  famous  vegeta¬ 
ble,  you  were,  by  return,  politely  informed  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  had  none  then  upon  hand,  though  they 
were  expecting  a  fresh  consignment  by  the  first  ves- 
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i  kI  from  the  Plata :  the  pills,  however,  were  at  your 
j  Krvice,  but,  as  the  labor  attending  the  complex 
j  gfocess  of  extracting  and  solidifying  the  juice  was 
^ry  great,  they  could  not  be  sold  without  loss  to 
'  the  institution  at  less  than  four-and-sixpence  the 
box.  Of  course,  selling  gamboge-pills  (for  they 
proved  to  be  nothing  more)  at  four-and-sixpence  a 
box  paid  the  rascal  very  well.  The  reader  will 
Ktrcely  need  to  be  informed  that  the  institution 
;{  10(1  the  South  American  root,  like  the  failing  sands 
■I  of  lifet  yfsre  mere  figures  of  speech, 
i  This  unscrupulous  genius  bad  a  good  many  imita- 
I  tors,  —  so  many,  indeed,  that  it  is  c|uestionable 
;  whether  it  was  not  they  who  forced  him  into  the 
jj  ismarkable  transformation  we  have  recorded.  One 
of  them  had  the  impudence  to  style  himself  a  re¬ 
tired  clergyman :  in  that  character  he  professed  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  sovereign  remedpr  against  all 
nervous  diseases,  stating  in  his  advertisement  that 
hii  sole  motive  for  making  it  public  was  the  hope 
of  alleviating  suffering,  and  that  if  any  profit 
should  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  medicine,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  such  profit  would  be  devoted  to 
a  charitable  purpose.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  a 
scientific  man,  took  the  trouble  to  procure  some  of 
this  so-called  remedy  —  it  was  in  the  form  of  pills,  at 
half-a-crown  the  box  —  and  submit  it  to  careful 
analysis.  The  only  ingredients  they  contained  were 
rye-llour  and  soap. 

We  need  not  detail  at  length  the  various  phases 
which  this  system  of  preying  upon  the  sick  and  suf¬ 
fering  was  made  to  assume  in  the  hands  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  scamps.  A  reference  to  a  fil6  of  news¬ 
papers,  be  they  new  or  old,  will  afford  the  reader  all 
the  information  he  can  desire  upon  that  score.  He 
will  see  that  there  is  no  form  of  disease,  however 
insidious  or  fatal  its  character,  for  which  there  is  not 
an  infallible  cure  to  be  had  upon  application  to  one 
or  other  of  these  rogues.  Their  modes  of  appeal 
to  sufferers  are  almost  as  various  as  the  diseases 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  testify  to  an  amount 
of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  writers  which, 
applied  to  any  honest  purpose,  would  claim  our  ad¬ 
miration.  Sometimes  they  advertise  books  or  pam¬ 
phlets,  which  are  to  be  had  for  a  nominal  price,  or 
even  for  nothing,  but  which,  when  obtained,  give  no 
other  information  than  is  contained  in  the  address 
and  magniloquent  professions  of  the  advertiser, 
backed  by  a  bundle  of  imaginary  “  cases,”  either 
incapable  of  authentication  at  all,  or  falsely  con¬ 
firmed  by  knaves  in  the  advertiser’s  pay.  And 
sometimes  they  print  long  extracts  from  their  own 
works,  in  which  their  wonderful  cures  are  referred 
to  in  an  accidental  way,  as  though  their  reputation 
were  universal  and  acknowleilged  on  all  hands. 
Simple-minded  people  read  these  long-winded  puffs 
in  perfect  gCKxl  faith,  little  dreaming  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  refinements,  ingenious  and  un¬ 
scrupulous,  upon  the  barefaced  and  impudent  lies  of 
the  quack  pill-monger. 

Wie  will  now  turn  to  another  squad  of  advertising 
rascals,  not  so  prominent  perhaps,  or  so  transparent 
to  the  observer,  who  practise  upon  the  poverty  and 
pecuniary  diificulties  of  a  class  unfortunately  always 
very  numerous  in  London,  and  presenting  a  very 
wi(le  field  for  their  experiments.  These  are  the 
“  Profitable  Employment  ”  dodgers.  Knowing  how 
many  thousands  of  persons  there  are  throughout  the 
kingdom  who  are  pinched  in  circumstances,  who 
have  families  to  maintain  on  insufficient  means,  — 
how  many  there  are  who  are  cast  out  of  work, — how 
many  who  work  for  inadequate  pay,  and  are  eager 


for  better  remuneration;  —  knowing  all  this  and 
much  more,  these  rascals  live  by  turning  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  account  They  have  neither  me  means  nor 
the  intention  to  assist  the  struggling  parties  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  but  by  dint  of  reiterated  and 
wholesale  lying  they  can  rob  and  plunder  them,  and 
fill  their  own  pockets.  They  see  their  way  to  that 
plainly  enough,  because  there  are  too  many  news- 

fiaper  proprietors  always  ready  to  circulate  their 
ies,  at  the  charge  of  some  sixpence  a  line,  and  send 
them  on  their  mission  of  firaud  and  robbery  through¬ 
out  the  land. 

Let  us  instance  one  or  two  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  The  widow  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  left  with  a  young  family  to  maintain 
by  her  own  exertions,  saw  in  a  morning  paper  an 
advertisement  inviting  “  individuals  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment,  either  as  a  source  of  income  or  to  fill  up 
their  leisure  hours,”  to  apply  to  the  advertiser  (in¬ 
closing  a  stamped  envelop  for  reply),  who  would  in¬ 
form  them  of  “-means  by  which  from  two  to  four 
pounds  a  week  might  be  realized,  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  either  sex.”  The  poor  widow  was  but 
too  eager  to  catch  at  this  seeming  deliverance  from 
her  chief  trouble.  She  wrote  at  once,  making  the 
required  enclosure,  and  in  a  day  or  two  received  an 
answer  stating  that  the  information  she  desired  would 
be  forwarded  to  her  address  on  the  receipt  of  a 
specified  sum  of  money,  which  she  might  send  in 
postage-stamps.  This  was  not  exactly  what  she  had 
expected  from  the  benevolent  advertiser ;  but  she 
reflected  a  little,  and  noting  in  the  reply  that  the 
sum  demanded  was  stated  to  be  in  payment  of  un¬ 
avoidable  expenses,  she  sent  it  without  demur.  She 
waited  long  and  anxiously  for  the  precious  docu¬ 
ment  which  was  to  lift  her  indigence  and  fear  of 
want  to  comparative  competence  and  peace  of  mind. 

It  did  not  come  in  a  hurry,  and  when,  after  a 
week’s  delay,  the  long  wished-for  letter  appeared, 
she  had  hardly  courage  to  open  it.  When  opened 
at  length,  there  fell  from  the  envelop  a  quarter 
sheet  of  demy  paper,  of  the  Seven  Dials  stamp, 
printed  on  both  sides  in  Seven  Dials  type,  and  con¬ 
taining  some  fifty  or  more  old  receipts  pillaged  from 
the  “  varieties  ”  page  of  one  of  the  penny  journals, 
or  some  such  source.  The  “  two  to  four  pounds  a 
week  ”  were  to  be  gained  by  compounding  a  wash 
for  the  complexion  out  of  various  ingredients  to  be 
bought  at  the  chemist’s,  or  by  manufacturing  a 
preparation  for  accelerating  the  growth  of  whiskers, 
the  operator  being  instructed  to  simmer  a  certain 
quantity  of*  beef-marrow  on  a  slow  fire  in  a  small 
earthen  vessel,  together  with  definite  proportions  of 
olive  oil,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  oil  of  nutmeg.  Or 
independence  was  to  be  won  by  boiling  down  trea¬ 
cle,  sugar,  and  flour  into  toffee  and  hardbake ;  or  by 
making  a  brilliant  varnish  for  polishing  furniture ; 
or  by  mixing  pomatums,  tooth-powders,  and  lip¬ 
salves;  or  by  doing  fifty  different  things  besides, 
none  of  which,  had  they  been  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  were  likely  to  lead  to  anything  but  loss. 

Another  lady,  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  died 
in  India,  finding  her  pension  all  too  sc.-uity  to  sup¬ 
port  and  educate  her  daughters,  was  induced  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  papers  to  apply  to  a  so-called 
establishment  which  we  shall  call  the  “  Mediaeval 
Art  Institute,”  the  managers  of  which  professed  to 
be  desirous  of  engaging  the  services  of  clever  per¬ 
sons  in  multiplying  copies  in  colors  of  antique  de¬ 
signs  of  an  ecclesiastical  description.  Applicants 
were  to  forward  a  specimen  of  their  skill  in  copying, 
with  a  guinea  for  materials  and  a  copy  of  the  design 
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to  be  reproduced.  Together  with  the  materiab,  the 
nei-e^eery  instructions  would  be  sent  iKiin  the  insti¬ 
tute.  On  complying  wittk  the  teriiM  of  the  adver- 
tiaeutent,  the  lady,  who  really  drew  with  a  remark¬ 
able  correctness,  received  a  lithographed  exemplar, 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  four  small  cakes  of  the 
colors  required  to  be  used. 

In  a  few  days  she  sent  back  her  copy  with  tbe  ex¬ 
emplar,  intimating  that  site  would  be  glad  to  make 
any  number  of  such  copies  on  the  terms  mentioned. 
In  return  she  received  an  assur.ince  that,  although 
her  work  was  very  promising,  it  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark :  a  different  exem^ar  wits  enclosed,  which 
she  wa.s  advised  to  try,  as  more  suited  to  her  style 
of  drawing ;  and  another  guinea  was  demanded  as 
the  price  ot'  fresh  materials  and  printed  instruc- 
tions.  So  plausible  and  so  flatt>!rlng  were  the 
terms  of  this  communication,  that  she  at  once  cont- 
plied  with  it,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  her 
second  perfumunce.  The  result  was  precisely  the 
same,  —  tbe  same  courteous  strictures  on  her  work, 
the  same  counsel  to  try  again.  And  so  the  treach¬ 
erous  delusion  was  maintained  until  the  eager  as¬ 
pirant  had  parted  with  six  guineas  from  her  scanty 
board,  in  return  fur  which  she  had  acquired  a  box 
of  colors  worth  two-and-slxpence  at  the  most,  and 
her  own  rejected  performances.  Even  then  her 
eyes  were  only  oj)ened  to  the  facts  of  the  case  by 
an  accidental  meeting  with  a  friend,  who  had  gone 
through  the  same  miserable  experience  at  the  same 
hands. 

A  young  feibw  of  our  acquaintance,  having  come 
into  a  small  property,  and  being  anxious  to  marry, 
looked  about  for  some  secure  business  investment 
likely  to  yield  a  comfortable  living.  By  chance  his 
eye  fell  upon  an  advertiseiuent  in  the  newspaper, 
offering  the  salary  of  £250  a  year  to  a  confidential 
clerk,  with  the  prospect  of  a  yearly  rise.  This 
struck  him  as  the  very  thing,  and  be  resolved  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  poet  if  possible.  lie  wrote  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  a  Mr.  B - ,  and  met  him  by  appointment  at 

a  coffee-house  in  the  city.  Mr.  B - ,  with  a  some¬ 

what  authoritative  air,  looked  him  over  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  in  a  hurried  way,  while  apparently 
examining  a  lot  of  documents,  began  to  question 
him  on  his  qualifications.  The  young  man’s  an¬ 
swers  seemed  to  make  a  favorable  impression  ;  the 
questioner  laid  aside  his  documents  and  honored  him 
with  an  approving  smile.  Soon  his  talk  became 
quite  familiar ;  lie  made  inquiries  as  to  the  young 
man’s  family ;  was  pleased  to  bear  he  was  connected 
with  the  P— fl,  of  Dorsetshire,  whom  be  had  heard 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  tbe  highest  respect ;  and  ex¬ 
pressed  an  ardent  wish  that  they  might  suit  each 
other. 

Still,  as  the  post  to  he  filled  was  a  responsible 
one,  he  must  not  neglect  to  take  every  precaution  : 
had  tbe  young  man  references  to  give,  of  whom  be 
might  make  inquiries  ?  Of  course  the  references  were 
given  freely,  and  after  a  little  further  talk  the  two 
parted,  a  meeting  three  days  after  being  first  agreed 

upon,  at  a  given  hour,  at  B - ^*8  office  in  Bisbops- 

gate  Street.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  meeting 

esune  off.  B - met  his  “  young  friend  ”  with  a 

hearty  greeting,  and  leading  him  trough  the  office, 
where  a  couple  of  clerks  and  a  boy  were  busy  at 
their  work,  ushered  lilm  into  a  private  room.  There 
the  young  man  learned  that  the  testimony  of  his 
referees  had  been  satisfactory,  “  indeed  most  grati¬ 
fying.”  It  now  only  remained  for  them  to  settle  the 
terms  of  their  agreement.  These  terms,  which  were 
ready  drawn  up,  ought  to  have  aroused  the  young 


man’s  sospicion,  seeing  that  one  of  the  items  was 
the  deposit  of  £300  by  way  of  surety,  by  the  confi- 
dentia}  clerk,  through  whose  hands  large  sums  would 
have  to  pass. 

Unused  to  business,  however,  ho  snspccted  nothing 
aseumcfl  that  this  condition  was  only,  as 
termed  h,  the  customary  form,  anil  drawing  a 
check  for  the  amount  uiion  the  bank  where  he  had 
de{iosited  bis  legacy,  handed  it  to  his  employer* 
when,  both  having  si^ed  the  agreement,  of  which 
each  kept  a  copy,  the  transaction  was  concluded. 
The  new  clerk  was  introduced  in  form  to  those  who 
would  henceforth  be  his  subordinates ;  the  key  of  a 
hanilsomu  new  desk  was  handed  to  him,  which  he 

was  requested  to  put  in  his  pocket.  Then  B _ 

walked  him  off  to  a  tavern  and  fmve  him  a  good 
dinner,  only  parting  with  him  wnen  the  evening 
was  far  advanced.  At  parting  he  generously  ob¬ 
served  that,  as  his  “  young  friend  ”  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  stranger  in  London,  he  might  amuse  himself  for 
the  next  three  days,  —  it  was  then  Wednesday,— 
and  need  not  enter  on  his  duties  until  the  coming 
Monday. 

When  that  Monday  came  there  were  no  duties  to 
enter  upon.  The  new  confidential  clerk  tripped 
joyfully  up  the  stairs  at  ten  o’clock,  and  found  the 
office  elo^.  The  boy  and  the  junior  clwks  were 
waiting  on  the  landing,  and  with  them  were  two 
other  young  gentlemen,  utter  strangers  to  the  new¬ 
comer.  Hours  p^ed  away,  and  no  one  came  to 
open  the  door.  The  housekeeper  was  applied  to  for 

the  k^,  who  reported  that  Mr.  B - had  been  in 

the  office  to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday,  and  had  taken 
the  key  with  him  on  departing.  By  and  by  the  ex¬ 
pectants  began  to  wonder,  tnen  to  grumble,  and 
finally  to  give  vent  to  the  awful  suspicions  rising  in 
their  minas.  As  they  became  communicative  the 
truth  became  manifest.  The  office,  which  had  not 
been  hired  a  month,  did  no  business :  the  clerks 
were  there  to  make  a  show  of  it,  —  that  was  all.  The 
two  strange  gentlemen  had  both  been  engaged  as 
tke  confidential  clerk,  one  having  deposited  £150 

and  the  other  £250.  B - was  nothing  less  than 

an  audacious  swindler,  who  had  netted  £700  in  all 
by  his  advertisement,  and  had,  doubtless,  long  ere 
this,  carried  himself  fhr  beyond  their  reach. 

There  arc  in  Txmdon  at  the  present  time  over  fire 
hundred  so-called  loan  societies,  professing  to  lend 


money  at  five  per  cent,  altboogh  the  Bank  rate  may 
be  ten,  and  althoogh  many  of  them  are  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  pay  the  owners  of  the  capital  they  employ 
twelve  and  half  per  cent  for  the  nse  of  it.  How  do 
these  societies  contrive  to  exist  and  make  a  profit  ? 
They  advertise  continually,  they  pay  for  placing 
their  placards  in  thousands  of  shop-windows,  ana 
they  must  be  at  the  expense  of  one  or  more  man¬ 
agers,  whose  salaries  cannot  safely  be  very  low.  Not 
a  few  of  them  could  exist  only  by  rascality.  The 
object,  with  a  large  proportion  of  them,  is  not  to 
lend  money  at  all,  but  to  avoid  lending  it,  and  be 
paid  for  such  avoidance.  This  desirable  end  is 
bronght  about  by  an  ingenious  iwstem  of  fees  and 
fines.  When  a  poor  fellow  in  difficulties  applies  for 
a  loan  of  a  few  pcnmiis,  he  has  to  pay  the  registra¬ 
tion  fee,  say  Is.,  and  the  inquiry  tec,  which  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  sought,  but  aver¬ 
aging  over  5s.  The  applicant  will,  perhaps,  give 
references  to  his  own  friends,  among  whom  he  wishes 
the  inquiry  to  be  made ;  but  this  does  not  suit  the 
society,  who  make  the  Inquiries  where  they  choo^, 
and  who  very  often  do  not  choose  to  make  any  in¬ 
quiry  at  all,  hot  pocket  the  fees  and  take  no  more 
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— rrT~  _ .tti.!.  When  the  applicant  com^ 

hSr  hin  suit  prospers,  he  is  informed  that  ^ 
ii  declined.  Of  ooune  no  money  is  le- 

ffl^and  of  ti^tion. 

hBTieU,  an  _ tn  l«nd.  the  money 


m-ed  is  payable  by  instalments,  the.first  instJ-  find 
^bT  being  S^ucted  on  handing  over  the  cwh.  thei 
Irk!  hnnower,  having  given  two  or  more  sureUes,  hav 
^  hv  their  signatures,  agree  to  all  the  conditioM  thw 
JSitt  au  three  of  S  are  equaUy  respond-  F" 
rfthe  iw,  ^  instalment  not  being  i^d  1 

^***it' falls  doe,  are  also  responsible  for  the  toe  not 
Sfn  leiiable  f«  failure,  and  f^e  fee  charge^  nei 
1  the  apSication.  Among  the  poor  struggling  cxa 
it  who  avail  the^lves  of  these  loans,  det 

SfiiSike  business  habits  is  the  excepton  and  hin 
the^e ;  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  int 
times,  the  paymenU  exacted  from  them  and 
sureties,  including  fines,  fees  and  m-  tht 

tSments  of  capital,  amount  in  the  ^<de  to  doulto 
jSim  lent  them  by  the  society.  We  know  of  aa  do 
■  _ _  in  which  a  journeyman  borrowed  £24,  to  im 

E^^d  at  £2  a  ionth,  whose  entire  pay“«^  ^ 
lL)u^  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  within  a  few  »i 
Suhurs  of  £40.  Thus,  instead  of  five  per  cent,  at  tis 
the  society  professed  to  lend,  he  had  pmd  mi 

1  neriod  averaging  only  six  months.  „  „ 

Rationally  these  loan-mongers  prove  to  be  on  a  ^ 
le^with  the  lowest  and  meanest  sc^ps  of  “ 
tetrowiis-  Some  time  ago  » 
i  W  started-  a  loan-office  m  the  neighborhood  of  « 

iSter  Lane,  quarrelled  furiously  among  them^lve^  m 

The  result  wm  a  characteristic  rcvela^on  made  by  _ 
Je  oTthem,  and  which  was  to  the  effi^t  teat  the 

manaffers  never  had  any  capital  to  start  with,  that 
they  could  barely  club  enough  to  pay  for  placa^s 
adwrtisements,  and  that  they  relied  capiU  t( 
upon  the  accumulation  of  the  entranc^fees  and 
SLcs  for  inquiry,  — inquiry  under  such  circum-  ^ 
tranced  bcinff  out  o(  the  (question.  ^ 

rSnRd  class  of  rogies  to  the  loan-mongeis  are 
the  advertising  borrowers,  who  offer  large  sums  for 

IS  they  profess,  of  F^obar  exigency.  Now  it  is 
twenty^  pRds  offered  for  the  use  of  ten  pounds  for 
1  montf  now  the  advertiser  wants  £l00  Jbr  a  w^k 
onb  ,  and  will  i^tum  the  lender  £150  at  the  expira-  , 

^°0ffere  stUlmore  liberal  are  sometimes  | 

in  all  cases  unexceptionable  secunty  is  said  to  be 
forthcoming,  so  that  the  lender 
fer  loss.  When  such  traF  are  , 

generally  found  that  the  proFrty  which  is  to  be  tbe 
Kty  for  the  loan  is  showy  but  worthless,  and  in 
some  cLes  even  does  not  belong  to  the  torrower, 
burcon^ts  of  something, --it  may  be  the  W  of^ 
Lp  or  the  deeds  of  a  small  estate,  of  which Jm 
the  temFrary  custody,  and  which  he  thus  seeks  to 

turn  to  his  advantage.  _  .  , 

A  frequent  form  of  advertisement  is  one  ^ 
dressed^To  Persons  in  Difficulties, 
to  apply  to  the  advertiser,  and  place  themselves  un 
rescr^v^edly  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  be  speedily  e^ 
tricated  from  all  their  troubles  and  rcsFus^bilities 
5  -I  wcu^ry  kind,  and  set  free  to  en^  uf^  ' 

llrTL  -  they  cl.oo«.  ■^e  hi 

*i.  ««  o(  phiUnthrop^  Te 

shifts,  tricks,  and  contrivances  m  to  white 

washing  debtors  and  insolvents  by 
BankrSitey  Court.  The  client  who  commits  him¬ 
self  to  them  care  is  withdrawn  from  society  a  while 


in  some  pleasant  retreat  in  the 
by  pestilR  duns,  and,  at  the  right  nick  of  time,  is 
riXSed  in  the  Court,  and  8hpF<i  f^rough  with  ^ 
^  and  celerity  surprising  to  no  one  so  muc-h  u 
himself,  unless  it  be  to  the  creditors,  who  are  apt  to 
find  that  assets  which  should  haye  distributed  amoM 
them  some  ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  fbe  Poun^ 

I  have  dwindled,  in  the  hands  of^Iwsrs.  Pu^e“- 
threugh,  to  a  practical  dividend  of  twoFncedialf- 

above  example*  may  afford  the  reader  so™ 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  rascals 
newsoaper.  They  are  not  by  any  means  the  worst 
exam^^ that  might  be  adduced :  the  worst,  in- 
S  ie  of  a  character  at  which  one  can  barely 
hLt  in  th™  pages,  -  enough  to  say  that  they  are 

tzt  ra  “of 


The  quesuon  naiurdaij  ^  - 

done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  promotion  of  all  kinds  ot 

immoralities  and  vlllanies  t^ugh 

cy?  It  seems  to  us  reasonable  enough  that  some 

»rt  of  control  might  be  esuW.s^  over  the  ^vei- 

titing  columns,  to  prevent  their  being 

monS^trouB  purposes  as  we  have  pointed  out.  If 

newsFF*-  proprietors  will  not 

ship  ww  advertisements,  then  an  office  for  the  pi^ 

I S  should  be  established,  in  which  all  adver  .se- 
Ents  not  of  a  trading  kind  should  be 
for  inspection,  and  only  printed  on  ^eiving  ffie 
fenr'nmFimatur,  afteSr  due  inquiry  has  been 
made  in  suspicious  cases. 

- f - - 

foreign  notes. 

Lord  Brougham  is  so  ill  that  he  is  not  exFcted 

fo^ve.  „  ,  , 

TUii.  Carlylk  has  returned  to  Englrad  fm™ 
M^tone.  It  is  understood  that  his  health  has  not 
been  benefited  by  his  stoy  m  the  south 

Sir  Richard  Steele’s  cottage  on  Haverstock 
Hill  has  just  been  demolished.  Doct^  Com^M 
i  ?8  i^ln^ouree  of  destnmtipm  [or  the  new  street 
.  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Mansion  House. 

\T«  W  R.  Dempster  continues  his  favorite  em- 
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billet  to  the  two  performers,  Mdlle.  M.  and  M.  R, 
who  were  then  executing  an  exquisite  morceau.  It 
ran  thus :  “  The  performers  are  requested  to  play  ex¬ 
tremely  piano,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  conversa¬ 
tion.”  The  billet  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
the  spiriluel  rebuke  was  accepted  in  good  part,  and 
silence  was  restored. 

One  of  the  Paris  journals  publishes  the  following 
sensational  paragraph :  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  cele- 
bratetl  animal  painter,  has  become  insane,  her  mad¬ 
ness  consisting  in  lancying  herself  an  animal,  —  a 
goat  being  the  creature  into  which  the  great  artist 
believes  herself  transformed.” 

Fraulein  MALLi>'aRR,  the  prima  donna  of  the 
Munich  Opera,  has  received  advantageous  offers 
from  the  tWa^  in  Berlin.  In  her  case,  Prussia 
showed  as  ardent  a  desire  of  annexation  as  in  that 
of  Hanover  and  Holstein.  But  the  lady  would  not 
be  annexed,  and  remains  at  Munich,  wjth  a  salary 
of  4,000  florins,  and  5,000  florins  for  the  third  year 
of  her  engagement. 

“  A  WHITE  bear,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  got  loose 
from  a  menagerie  recently  at  Nottingham,  and 
strayed  into  a  field  where  some  laborers  were  at 
work.  They  looked  at  the  strange  animal,  thought 
it  looked  dangerous,  and  went  off  to  call  the  police, 
the  richest  iUustration  of  true  British  instinct  we 
have  recently  had.  If  Satan  were  to  appear  to  an 
average  Englishman,  he  would  first  call  a  constable, 
then  write  to  the  Times,  and  then  describe  his 
visitor  at  a  public  meeting.” 

All  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Empress  have 
received  an  express  command  to  appear  at  the  cor¬ 
onation  at  Pesth  in  toilettes  as  simple  as  possible. 
All  luxurious  display  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Her  Majesty  will  not  take  part  in  the  ceremony  on 
horseback,  as  was  at  first  supposed;  but  will  join 
the  procession  in  a  carriage.  The  Emperor,  or 
rather  the  King  of  Hungary,  will,  as  is  always  the 
case,  take  the  prescribed  oaths  on  horseback.  A 
magnificent  white  chaiger  has  been  for  some  weeks 
past  training  daily,  to  go  through  his  part  in  the 
ceremony ;  and  to  learn  to  bear  quietly  the  shouting 
and  cries  of  “Eljen.”  The  poor  beast  has  had 
“  Eljen  ”  dinned  into  his  ears  by  a  hired  mob  here. 
He  IS  now  in  Pesth  to  have  the  same  thing  repeated 
by  genuine  Hungarian  voices,  and  thus  be  proof 
against  all  noise  and  all  contingencies. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  contiuns 
a  handsome  notice  of  Mr.  Whipple’s  “  Character  and 
Characteristic  Men.”  The  paper  on  Thackeray,  says 
the  critic,  brings  out  clearly  and  forcibl'^  that  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  great  humorist’s  writings  which  his  friends 
endeavor  to  excuse  when  they  deny  the  charge  of 
cynicism,  and  which  gives  to  his  novels  in  particular 
that  painful  influence  which  they  certainly  possess, 
—  that  ]x>wer  of  damping  enthusiasm,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  a  sad  and  depreciatory  estimate  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  human  affairs,  which  all  who  have  read 
them  before  th^y  had  learnt  the  same  lessons  from 
the  experience  of  life  must  have  felt.  As  Mr. 
Whipple  justly  observes,  this  characteristic  quality 
of  Thackeray’s  writings  ought  not  so  much  to  be 
called  cynicism  as  scepticism,  —  a  scepticism  ap¬ 
plied,  not  to  theology,  but  to  humanity,  and  tending 
from  a  distrust  of  mankind  to  a  disbelief  in,  or  in¬ 
difference  to,  all  human  aims  and  aspirations.  The 
critic  justly  remarks  that  we  must  judge  a  writer  by 
his  writings,  and  not  by  his  life ;  and  that,  if  such  be 


the  tendency  of  Thackeray’s  works  it  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  hi*  private  character  was  genial,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  untin^  by  cynicism.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  papers  are  those  on  the  American 
Mind,  on  the  English  Mind,  and  on  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  accusing  English  literature  and  thought 
of  coarseness  and  want  of  refinement,  and  English 
politics  of  violence  and  rudeness,  we  know^not 
whence  Mr.  Whipple  takes  his  standard  of  compari¬ 
son;  assuredly,  if  the  comparison  intended  is  b^ 
tween  England  and  America,  the  censure  is  wholly 
unwarranted.  We  rather  fancy  that,  respecting 
literature,  Mr.  Whipple’s  notions  afe  derived  from 
Shakespeare  and  Fielding,  in  which  case  he  has  made 
the  clumsy  mistake  of  attributing  to  a  nation  the 
qualities  of  an  age.  His  estimate  of  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  is  more  valuable,  though  it  would  have  been 
much  more  interesting  had  he  shown  more  at  length 
the  circumstances  which  have  given  its  peculiar 
bent  to  the  genius  and  thought  of  America,  and 
tamed  it  from  war,  politics,  science,  and  literature 
to  mechanics  and  commerce.  In  the  address  upon 
Washington,  he  enters  an  indignant  protest  against 
a  tendency  in  which  we  recc^nize  the  worst  vice  of 
democracy,  —  the  tendency  of  orators  to  flatter  the 
commonplace  majority  by  representing  great  men 
as  commonplace  in  character  and  intellect,  and  great 
by  force  of  will  or  of  circumstances  ;  implying  that 
what  they  did  any  of  the  speaker’s  hearers  might  in 
their  place  have  accomplished.  Mr.  Whipple’s 
vindication  of  the  genius  and  moral  and  intellectual 
grandeur  of  the  American  hero  is  eloquent  and  just 


THE  COQUETTE’S  GLOVE. 

An  little  glove  I  ah  little  glove ! 

How  many  hearts  thou  ’st  broken ! 

How  many  times  thou  ’st  talked  of  love 
When  not  a  word  was  spoken ! 

What  faithless  signab  thou  hast  made ! 

What  crael  kindness  granted  ! 

What  buds  of  promise  caused  to  fade ! 
What  seeds  of  sorrow  planted ! 

How  strong  thy  unsuspected  strength. 
Thou  mite  of  a  magician. 

Leading,  as  thou  hast  ever  led. 

From  pleasure  to  perdition  1 
How  oft  thou  ’st  lured  poor  mortals  on. 

By  some  concealed  attraction  I 
How  oft,  too,  like  fair  Circe’s  wand. 

Thy  touch  has  caused  distraction ! 

How  many  are  thy  charming  crimes. 

Thy  guilty  fascinations, 

'Thy  virgin  virtues,  modest  signs, 

Mere  mocking  machinations ! 

Most  dangerous  when  most  demure. 

Most  wicked  when  most  winning. 

Thou  mak’st  thy  trusting  lover  doubt 
If  such  sin  can  be  sinning. 

TW  victim  keeps  thee  next  hb  heart. 
Long  after  thou  ’st  deceived  him. 

And  fondles  in  his  breast  the  dart 
That  of  his  joy  bereaved  him. 

He  ’ll  hovering  stand  ’twixt  love  and  hate, 
His  dear  tormentor  nursing ; 

Will  curse  thee  for  hb  cruel  fate. 

Yet  kiss  thee  e’en  while  cursing. 

E.  A.  B. 
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